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CHEMICALS 


TRICHLORONITROPROPANOL 


OH 
| 
CCl. CN ~ CH. WO, 


Available in research quantities for the first time, this tri-functional molecule 
may prove of value in your problem. Suggested uses include: 


1. Chemical intermediate for synthesis of pharmaceuticals and agri- 
cultural chemicals as well as chemicals for use in petroleum, rubber, 
plastics and other products. 


2. Plasticizer and softening agent. 
3. Coupling agent. 


4. Anti-foaming agent. 


PROPERTIES 


Westvaco TRICHLORONITROPROPANOL is a low melting crystalline solid, 
partially soluble in water and carbon tetrachloride and extremely soluble in 
ethyl alcohol and diethyl ether. 


Molecular Weight 208.4 
Boiling point (approx.), 5 mm Hg 120°C 
Melting point 40°C min. 
Specific gravity, 45/4°C 1.605 


SEND FOR TECHNICAL DATA SHEET $-25 
for additional details and typical reactions. 
Our technical staff will be glad to discuss and advise on your particular appii- 
cation and requirements for TRICHLORONITROPROPANOL. Requests on your 


letterhead for samples and Data Sheet S-25 will receive our prompt attention. 
Please address inquiries to: 


Market Development Division 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION |7/0( 
161 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, Ili. + CLEVELAND, OHIO + CINCINNATI, OHIO + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. + POCATELLO, IDAHO + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. « NEWARK, CALIF. 
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You don’t owe us 
a cent...unless it 
does the job right 


You can take the guesswork out of 
fluid agitation—cut engineering 
cost and avoid all risk—by specify- 
ing LIGHTNIN Mixers. 

Every LIGHTNIN Mixer is guar- 
anteed to do the job for which it is 
recommended—or you get your 
money back. 

In hundreds of plants, LIGHTNIN 
users are getting custom-engi- 
neered agitation—without paying 
custom price. 

LIGHTNIN Mixers fit any tank, 
open or closed. Accurate selection 
is made from several hundred 
models, with many modifications, 
to meet your requirements exactly. 


Unique facilities for research on 
fluid agitation for any process— 
described in new Bulletin B-5OI. 
Send for your copy today. Cata- 
log information on LIGHTNIN 
Mixers will also be sent you, with- 
out obligation, if you request it. 


Ea 
Top Entering 
Ve to 500 HP 


“Lightnin Mixers-— 


GUARANTEED TO DO THE JOB RIGHT 
MIXCO fluid agitation specialists 


MIXING EQUIPMENT Co., Inc. 
149 Mt. Read Blvd., Rochester Il, N.Y. 


am & > Greey, ltd , Toronto 1! 


Portable 
Ye to 3 HP 


Side Entering 
1 to 25 HP 
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Gas Chemicals 


To Tue Eprtor: . . . While I do not 
agree with your CW Report “Gas 
Chemicals-Decline and Fall?” (May 
10) completely, it is certainly inter- 
esting and provocative. 

One of the subjects not covered 
very thoroughly was the possibility of 
manufacturing Cz and Cs hydrocar- 
bons for introduction into a gas stream 
and transmission north for subsequent 
removal. This inexpensive method of 
transporting the valuable Cz and C3 
raw materials would enable the gas 
companies to replace inexpensive 
methane with a much more expensive 
raw material, equalling the rate of re- 
turn obtained by the household sale 
of methane. 

Another possibility which was not 
developed very extensively is that of 
a chemical processor owning his own 
gas fields and trading gas in Texas 
for delivered gas in the north. A vari- 
ation of this, of course, is owning oil 
fields and trading oil for gas. 

In general, however, the article is 
an excellent one... 

PARKER FRISSELLE 
Manager 

Market Research 

The Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Michigan 


To Tue Eprror: I agree with the 
three major and general conclusions 
of your CW Report “Gas Chemicals— 
Decline and Fall?” (May 10). It 
seems worthwhile to point out, how- 
ever, that generalization cannot al- 
ways give the complete picture and 
may often cause one to overlook the 
most important item. 

For instance, I believe that the 
well-head price for new gas produc- 
tion today is quite significantly higher 
than shown on Chart #2, which pre- 
sumably only gives the average well- 
head price. This average is, of course, 
composed of a majority of prices based 
on contracts of long standing, many 
of them made before the present rise 
of gas costs. 

By the same token, coal-based gas 
will not appear on the scene when the 
average gas price approaches that of 
coal based gas but rather when the 
most expensive part of the gas pro- 
duction of significant volume equals 
in price the cheapest gas which can 
be made from coal. The many routes 
by which one can obtain gas from 
coal either as a by-product or even- 
tually as the main product differ 
widely. There is no such thing as “the 
cost of synthetic gas”. Also, it is im- 
portant that most industrial chemical 
users of gas don’t want methane but 


rather ethylene, hydrogen, CO, ete. 
Many of these gases can be obtained 
from coal at a cost much less than 
one obtains methane from coal. 

I believe the picture is so complex 
that predictions are perilous. The cur- 
rent very rapid rise in the well-head 
price of gas (for new gas production) 
together with the intense interest in 
gasification promises an early re- 
version in the present trend to natural 
gas-based chemical plants. 

I would guess also that this trend 
will first move into a direction where 
both coal and gas will be used as raw 
materials side by side, each fuel con- 
tributing according to its chemical 
nature. 

E. H. ReicHi 

Research Manager 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
Library, Pa. 


To Tue Eprror: ... I have read your 
excellent article “Gas Chemicals—De- 
cline and Fall?” .. . It is a very good 
treatment of the subject... . 


Henry L. HittMAn 

Vice President 

Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exit Hustlers 


To Tue Eprror: We have read, with 
mixed after reactions . . . “Merry-Go- 
Round Slows Down”... (May 10). 

This news article would probably 
have been slanted in a different man- 
ner if the author. . . had been given 
a sample of any standard chemical, 
representing a ton or so, on which 
you had set a delivered price 10% 
under prevailing market, and . . . pro- 
vided with a list of ten established 
users of the product . . . told to go 
forth and sell same. 

There is a great deal of snobbery 
in the business world and .. . it is 
being deepened and _ perpetuated. 
Buyers are being insidiously “Trained,” 
consciously or unconsciously . . . to 
judge a product on the basis of 
whether the seller owns a plant that 
covers a square mile and has over a 
million dollars invested, rather than 
on the basis of what the product will 
do for them and at what cost. 

Your own records will dis- 
close that most products have 
been established in the market places 
by so-called “distributors,” often by a 
single individual with knowledge as 
to potential uses of a product and 
“know how” as to best method of 
getting a desired end result. 

Too often the basic “producer” cuts 
the ground from under the feet of 
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The right package 
helps step up sales 


It’s easy to boost sales of your 
chemical products when you 
package them in Continental’s 
oblong “F” style cans. These 
rugged containers come in %-pint, 
pint, quart, half-gallon and gallon 
sizes—all have convenient pour- 
ing nozzles, and the larger ones 
are equipped with handles. Our 
lithographers are masters at 
decorating them for sales appeal. 


Before you buy another contain- 


er, get the Continental story! 


Use Continental's 
steel containers 
for bulk shipments 


Container Suggested Use 


Open Head Pails 
Closed Head Drums Anti-Freeze 
Utility Cans.... Insecticides 
50 & 65 Pound Flaring Pails....Soap Powder 
Small Flaring Pails... Dry Chemicals 


Adhesives 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17," ¥ 


EASTERN DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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CENTRAL DIVISION 
135 So. La Salle St, Chicago 3 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4 








Now Available 


189 COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICALS 


in D gallon 
containers 


At the request of many of our 
customers, we are now packing 
commercial chemicals of the major 
manufacturers in five gallon con- 
oh een eae tainers. Our first list of 189 such 
Te MATHESON | chemicals is now ready. Write 


for a copy. 


| 
THE MATHESON CoO., INC. 
| 


| East Rutherford, New Jersey 
| 





DIRECT IMPORTERS 
CRESYLIC ACID, A.D. F. 


ZINC CHLORIDE 
SPOT and FUTURE 


MURRAY HILL 7-7267 RICH ES ps NE LSON, INC . 
eee AE. nucals and Mdlied Broducis 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, Ny Y 
European Affiliate 
RICHES-NELSON, S.P.R.L., Shell Bldg., BRUXELLES, BELGIUM 


OPINION... 


the pioneering “distributor” after he 
has established a market by creating 
an organization for “direct” selling at 
a lower price. Price being equal, those 
your writers often describe, in a 
patronizing manner as “re-sellers,” 
will outsell the “producers” organiza- 
tion 5 to 1. 

There are more of them... most 
of them have greater knowledge of 
end users’ requirements . . . more 
intimate contacts .. . 

The editor who added the foot- 
note to the article must have sensed 
the “slur” of “re-sellers” in general, or 
he wouldn’t have added the foot- 
note. 


Burton H. GREENWOOD 
The Burtonite Company 
Nutley, N. J. 


To THe Epirorn: Whoever wrote 

“Merry-Go-Round Slows Down” (May 

10) ... [reporting the problems of 

resellers and the exodus of many of 

the “fast buck” office-in-the-hat hus- 

tlers] had a thorough and correct 
grasp of his subject .. . 

My congratulations . . . 

Joun A. CHew 

President 

John A. Chew, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 


Elastic Cotton 


To Tue Eprror: In your Newsletter 
of May 3 you say: “A new elastic cot- 
ton can be substituted for rubber in 
surgical bandages. A recent Army or- 
der for 10 million bandages will save 
$5 million . . . provide market for 
750,000 Ibs. of caustic . . .” 

I thought that you might not know 
that this improved bandage is, we as- 
sume, that invented by Charles F. 
Goldthwait (U. S. Patents 2,379,574 
and 2,404,837) and his colleagues of 
the Southern Regional Research Lab 
oratory... . 

C. H. FisHer 

Director 

Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory 

New Orleans, La. 


Thanks, Reader Fisher. Although we 
knew it, we neglected to mention 
SRL’s role as developer of the prod- 
uct.—Ep. 





CW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 

Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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MORE ROUND TRIPS 


ee with safety and savings 


A Hackney 2-Piece Acid Drum will keep com- 
ing back for refills long after you would ex- 
pect to retire a conventional 3-piece con- 
structed container. That’s because it is built 
stronger to last longer. Just look at these out- 
standing advantages, and see for yourself: 


1-Bar Rolling Hoops—two 1” x 14” hoops take the 
handling shocks—protect seam and bung from damage. 


Heavy Forged Spuds— attached by a two-pass weld 
— minimize bung failures. 


Reinforced Chime Protectors — add extra strength 
and life. 


Two-Piece Construction — eliminates chime and lon- 
gitudinal seams. Formed from two seamless, cold drawn 
shells, joined by a single circumferential weld. 


Controlled Heat-Treating— relieves weld and form- 
ing stresses —increases resist to i 





Smooth Interiors —free from crevices, cracks and scale 
—are always easy to clean. 


Choose Hackney 2-Piece Acid Drums for safe, 
low-cost shipments of sulphuric acid, aqua 
ammonia, caustic potash, hydrofluoric acid or 
other special chemicals. Write for full details. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1448 S. 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 « 1321 Vanderbilt Concourse a New York 17 * 251 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 134, Atlanta 3 * 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 794, Chicago 4 
576 Roosevelt Bidy., Los Angeles 17 


t 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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KANSAS CITY 


Minimum Flow: 1,800 second-feet daily from river. 


Average Flow: 7,825 second-feet daily annual average. 


GAS: Two lines within 5 miles of site; one 30-inch 
line; one 22-inch line. 


POWER: 33,000 KV power line at site. 
RAIL: Main line of Frisco Railway. 


HIGHWAY: U. S. Highway No. 63 between Mem- 
phis and Kansas City, Mo. 


LABOR: In surplus labor area. Over 175,000 popu- 
lation in surrounding counties. 


SITE: 500 acres or more of level, flood-free land. 
LOCATION: Less than 100 miles northwest of Mem- 


phis, Tennessee —in Arkansas, where Memphis-Kansas 
City main line of Frisco Railway crosses the Black River. 


Investigate now—this 
could be just the plant site 
you’re looking for. Water 
flow records, chemical 
analyses, names of gas and 
power companies, and 
other details are available 
to you upon request. 


Your inquiry will be kept 
in strictest confidence. 


Address: 


J. E. GILLILAND 
Assistant to President-Development 
St. Lovis-San Francisco Railway 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 

Phone: CHestnut 7800 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


“Back to work,” is an echoed and re-echoed phrase among the 
Southwest’s oil and chemical workers thts week. 

Among the first to settle was Atlantic Refining, at Port Arthur. 
Concessions to the striking CIO employees included a 15¢-an-hour across- 
the-board increase, higher shift differentials, a 7¢ retroactive pay boost 
dating back to last November. 

Next in line for a puff at the peace pipe were Phillips Chemical 
and Sinclair Refining. The pattern was the same: 15¢ hike, higher pay 
for night work, retroactive pay when necessary to make everything even. 

Humble Oil & Refining has come through with a second offer 
paralleling the successful settlements, and other companies are stepping 
one by one into line. 














Unlike the steel stalemate, the oil strike was being settled by 
piecemeal compromise. The unions’ initial demands were 25¢ an hour; 
the companies’ initial offers were in the 8¢-12¢ range. 

Effects of the otl strike worry the British as well as U. S. con- 
sumers. Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. points out that the British depend on U. S. 
for most of their aviation and diesel fuel, fears that even with the re- 
sumption of output British aviation may feel a pinch. 








Another strike ended as AFL workers at Lederle Laboratories 
(Pearl River, N. Y.) capitulated after a six-day stoppage marked by mass 
picketing and helicopter feeding of plant-bound nonstrikers. 

Over 400 scientists and other workers remained in the plant to 
feed the half-million experimental animals used in research. 

The company granted 8¢ an hour, did not grant a union shop 











demand. 


But not all production difficulties are man-made. Just as effective 
as a picket line is a flaming gasoline-loaded vessel that has tied up traffic 
on the Chesapeake-Delaware Canal for a week. 

Stymied by the fire—which may last a week or two longer—is 
inter-city movement of sulfuric acid in the Baltimore-Wilmington-Phila- 
delphia area, which produces a full quarter of the nation’s acid. 

Spirited trading was in progress this week as producers and 
users, heretofore spliced by long-term contracts, swapped partners to 
circumvent the traffic block. Among the affected firms: Mathieson, Davi- 
son, General Chemical, Du Pont, Atlantic Refining, several small fertilizer 
makers. 











Reason the Coast Guard can’t put the fire out: Attempts may 
cause the fuel to spread on the water, create a far more serious hazard. 





Atlas Powder Co. isn’t going to take the bread standards (CW 
Newsletter, May 17) lying down. It filed a petition with the U. S. Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia to review sections of the order and asked for 
a stay of the effective date beyond August 13, as called for in the order, 
until the Court has decided on the petition. 
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Atlas’ contention: The Federal Security Administrator didn’t 
apply the same criteria to all competing emulsifiers and he wouldn’t re- 
open the record to receive new evidence. 





Meanwhile, FSA’s oleomargarine standards are also in the news. 

Final standards are effective August 21. As in the tentative ones 
issued last fall, synthetic vitamin A and natural vitamin A from sources 
other than fish liver are approved for use. 

Two antioxidants developed by Best Foods—tsopropyl citrate and 
stearyl citrate—are also approved. The tentative standards included only 
the isopropy] ester. 











What is Krilium? Monsanto categorically denies that it is now a 
polyacrylate, is still mum on the actual composition. 

Less reticent is American Cyanamid Co., which admits that 
its new soil conditioner and stabilizer, Aerotil, is a hydrolyzed polyacrylo- 
nitrile. The material was just introduced last week. 

Aerotil is sold in two forms—soluble, high-concentration flakes 
for sprinklmg, powder for raking in—to formulators who will market it 
under their own trade names. 

Cyanamid recommends an application rate of 1 lb. per 100 sq. ft. 
of soil to treat a half-inch depth. That’s almost exactly equivalent, on a 
volume basis, to Monsanto’s recommendation of 5 lb. of Krilium per 80 sq. 
ft. of soil to treat a three-inch depth. 

You can expect a barrage of claims and counter-claims as various 
manufacturers defend their widely varying recommendations. 

















Another coal tar producer (CW Newsletter, May 10) is now pro- 
ducing isonicotinic acid in commercial quantities: Barrett Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye says it can supply enough to meet medical require- 
ments for isonicotiny] hydrazide, the anti-TB derivative. 





Finding civilian jobs for 225 scientists in uniform due to be “sep- 
arated” this year is the aim of a placement committee organized at the 
Army Chemical Center (Edgewood, Md.). 

The committee is inviting chemical firms to interview the sep- 
aratees at the Center. First firm to respond: Du Pont, which spent three 
days conducting interviews there. 

Going back to his old job this week with Esso Standard is Osgood 
V. Tracy, director of NPA’s Chemical Division. Leaving after a close-to- 
nine-months’ stint, he will be replaced by George E. Holbrook, on loan from 
his job as assistant director of Du Pont’s development department. 











Puerto Rico’s chemical industry will lose a competitive advantage 
as a result of a U.S. Department of Labor ruling which sets a minimum 
wage of 75¢ an hour in the fertilizer and synthetic hormone segments, 51¢ 
in others. Present minimum wages range from 25¢ to 40¢. 





The petroleum industry is protesting with one voice the tax load 
it carries. Through the American Petroleum Industries Committee, it 
points out that it paid $414 billion in 1951 federal, state and local taxes— 
$1.68 per barrel of crude compared with $1.12 per barrel in 1945. 

One likely reason for the clamor: to counteract efforts in Con- 
gress to hike taxes by changing the depletion allowances. 








..- The Editors 
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In Barrett Coal-tar Chemicals... 


Uniformity 


1. Because of Barrett’s basic position in raw materials 
2. Because of Barrett's basic research experience 


Uniformity of formulation at a high level of quality—to the opti- 


mum degree—is essential to your business. 


Unless you are buying from Barrett, you are not getting the 
assurance of uniformity that is backed by a basic position in raw 
materials plus nearly 100 years of concentrated experience in 


coal-tar chemistry. 


Barrett 1 Basie 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 5 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Benzol Wire Enamel Solvent Cresol 


Cumar* Resin Xylol Cresylic Acid 
Toluol Refined Coal-tar Creosote Shingle Stain Oil 
Hi-Flash Solvent Phthalic Anhydride Naphthalene 


Dibutyl Phthalate 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 
Tough Decree Looms 


The opinion on remedies in the Du Pont—ICI anti-trust 





action, handed down last week by Federal Judge Sylvester J. 
Ryan, is tough, but not as tough as the Government wanted. 


Compulsory licensing of patents, divulging of technol- 





ogy and know-how, divestiture, and judicial restraint on business 
relations between the defendants for specific periods, are among 
the remedies set forth in the opinion. 


After seven long years, much time 
and much money, Du Pont and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd. got 
the word last week on what is in store 
for them as District Judge Sylvester 
J. Ryan handed down his Opinion on 
Remedies. 

Convicted late last year of a con- 
spiracy to divide world markets, which 
acted as a restraint on American for- 
eign trade—an act illegal under Section 
1 of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act—the 
companies now await the final decree, 
which should come within two weeks. 

In essence the Judge’s detailed, care- 
fully worded opinion is a course be- 
tween the decrees proposed by the 
contending parties. Not as tough as 
the Government had asked, nor as un- 
mindful of the companies’ contribu- 
tions to the well-being of the U.S. and 
Great Britain, it is nevertheless a much 
harsher set of remedies than suggested 
by the companies. 

Competitive Conditions: Ryan’s 
aim, simply stated: “. . . to fashion, in 
the terms of a decree, means by which 
the agreement found to exist is ter- 
minated, its revival prevented and its 
effects destroyed insofar as they per- 
tain to United States exports and im- 
ports.” 

To do this the Judge indicated that 
the decree will contain injunctions 
against the defendants’ repeating the 
same acts that brought the Govern- 
ment’s action, and specifically prohibit- 
ing Du Pont from entering into agree- 
ments limiting its exports throughout 
the world. In addition Du Pont is to 
be ordered to file annual reports for 
five years showing what it is doing to 
increase its foreign trade. 

But Ryan indicated that, in his opin- 
ion, these general injunctive provisions 
were not enough to assure the end, 
and non-revival, of the conspiracy. 
Specific provisions as to patents, tech- 
nology and jointly-owned companies 
had to be made, he said. To justify the 
inclusion of technology and know-how 
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in the decree, the Judge said that “. . . 
as to many products, control resided 
in their technology and trade know- 
how. .. . We conclude that restraints 
must be imposed upon not only the 
exercise of the patent monopolies but 
also with respect to technology and 
know-how, as well as their commercial 
activities.” 

Patents, Know-How: In_ pointing 
out that the decree would contain 
provisions for compulsory licensing of 
sxatents, Ryan said, “We have found 
that the exchange of patents, processes 
and know-how served as direct instru- 
ments used by the conspirators to 
achieve their unlawful purpose. . 
The rights of the patentees were exer- 
cised for a purpose not intended by 
our patent laws and in derogation of 
vested and paramount rights of the 
public.” ® 

The result of the Judge’s delibera 
tions is, apparently, that Du Pont and 
ICI’s U. S. patents issued before June 
30, 1950, which cover products com- 
mon in manufacture to both of them, 
or to either and any of the jointly- 
owned companies, will be directed to 
be licensed at a reasonable royalty. 
Along with this the Judge indicated 
that some provision would also be 
made to require compulsory supplying 
of know-how and technology to go 
along with the licensed patents. 

Not accepted were two of the Gov- 
ernment’s major demands: compulsory 
licensing of all patents (including fu- 
ture patents not involved in the con- 
spiracy) and royalty-free licensing of 
the nylon patents. 

With regards to future patents the 
Judge showed his strong antipathy to 
what would amount to discouraging 
all incentive. “We may not take from 
the defendants all incentive for future 


*To back this up the Judge quoted, ‘ 
limited monopolies granted to patent owners ¢ 
not exempt them from the prohibitions of the 
Sherman Act and supplementary legislation.” 
Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 283 U. S 


3, 169 (1931) 


GREENEWALT: “No comment.” 


endeavour by depriving them in ad- 
vance of the rewards which might 
come to them from future patents and 
technology.” 

In the matter of royalty-free licens- 
ing the Judge showed strong doubts as 
to the Court’s constitutional right to 
do what amounted to destroying the 
total value of the patent. 

ICI Too: To make sure of its aim 
to restore international competition in 
order to remove the restraints on 
American foreign trade, the Govern- 
ment had asked for a provision direct 
ing ICI to grant immunity under its 


RYAN: “Harsh remedies needed.” 
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foreign patents which correspond to 
the U. S. patents which have been 
made subject to compulsory licensing. 
ICI contended that this could not be 
done under British law. In decreeing 
on this, Ryan apparently means to so 
direct ICI, and let the British courts 
decide whether to recognize his judg- 
ment or not. 

In this connection the existing agree- 
ments between the companies with 
respect to nylon and polyethylene will 
be ordered cancelled in the decree. 
On the other hand neoprene was not 
the subject of agreement, is not to be 
compulsorily licensed, and the gen- 
eral patent agreement of June 30, 
1948, is not only not cancelled, but 
is ordered to be left standing, accepted 
as an effort to remedy illegal condi- 
tions. 

Joint Companies: The Government 
had asked complete divestiture of all 
jointly-owned subsidiaries. The com 
panies had asked for simple restric 
tive and injunctive provisions. The re 
sult is that three major companies- 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Duperial- 
Argentina, and Duperial-Brazil—are to 
be divested, but at this time two 
smaller ones—CSAE and CBC (joint 
between ICI and Remington)—are not. 

In invoking “the harsh remedy of 
divestiture” the Judge found that “.. . 
the jointly owned companies were 
either organized or acquired and used 
to accomplish the ends of an illegal 
agreement and understanding. 
Although divestiture . . . is a harsh 
remedy, its application is made neces- 
sary because of the continued and de- 
fiant purpose of the defendants to 
violate the anti-trust laws.” 

No Comment: Du Pont’s reaction to 
the entire situation is to remain silent. 
Legally the decree has not yet been 
handed down, and therefore it would 
be technically improper for the com- 
pany to speak about the case. But the 
company is reluctant even to discuss 
the possible implications of the decree 
if it parallels the opinion, as it almost 
certainly will. When asked, company 
president Crawford Greenewalt told 
CW, “No comment.” 

Possibly Du Pont’s lawyers are hop- 
ing for a considerably softer final de- 
cree. This appears doubtful at present, 
in which case Du Pont and ICI will 
certainly appeal. If it is softened very 
much, it will be the Government which 
will appeal. 


EXPANSION... . 


Sulfur: Texas Gulf Sulphur has begun 
production at its Spindletop (Tex.) 
Dome. The dome is of significant size, 
since it is being mined via the Frasch 
process, but the estimated 300,000 
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ton, year production doesn’t class it 
among the biggest producers. 

e 
Tributyl Phosphate: Ohio-Apex (a 
Food Machinery & Chemical division) 
has begun commercial production of 
tributy] phosphate at Nitro, W.Va. 

e 
Perlite: Kaiser Gypsum has purchased 
the Dant, Ore., perlite mine and proc- 
essing facilities of the Dant and Rus- 
sell (Portland, Ore.) Dantore division. 

° 
Catalytic Cracker built by Canadian 
Oil at Sarnia, Ont., has gone on- 
stream. All parts of the $22 million 
petroleum refinery are scheduled to 
be in operation within a month. 

* 
Phenolic Resins: Marshall Eclipse di- 
vision of Bendix Aviation has con- 
tracted with Blaw-Knox for a_ resin 
plant at Green Island (Troy), N.Y. 
Bendix will take most of the produc- 
tion of phenolic and other resins for 
its own captive use. 

e Incidentally, issuance of a tax 
write-off to Bakelite for construction 
of a phenolic resin plant at Marietta, 
Ohio (p. 14), marks a geographical 
diversification — Bakelite previously 
has produced the resins only in its 


Bound Brook, N. J., facilities. 


COMPANIES... . 
St. Joseph Lead has asked its stock- 


holders to approve a change in its 
incorporation certificate which would 
remove any possibility of legal com- 
plications if it diversifies into oil and 
natural gas production. According to 
its charter, St. Joseph can develop 
mineral deposits, but whether this in- 
cludes oil is legally moot. 

Philosophy behind the action is 
this: With present taxes as they are, 
the company feels investment in pe- 
troleum producing is wise, since ac- 
tual cost to stockholders is 18¢ on the 
dollar. Profits would be long-term, 
and so could easily come at a time 
of lower taxes. 

e The company does not plan to 
invest to such an extent that the over- 
all business character of the company 
would be changed. 

* 
Dow Chemical’s and Sun Oil's Cana- 
dian subsidiaries have traded some 
real estate. Sun has sold Dow a 125- 
acre site near Sarnia, Ont., immediate- 
ly north of a 200-acre site which Dow 
sold Sun. The area now owned by 
Dow is adjacent to its present plant 
near the St. Clair river. Sun will use 
its new site for a refinery. 

. 
Hooker Electrochemical has borrow- 
ed $20 million from a group of East 





Coast insurance companies. Interest 
will be 3.75%, with payments on prin- 
cipal due between 1957 and 1977. 
The company has already drawn $10 
million, of which $6 million has been 
used to retire outstanding bank loans. 
The remaining $4 million, and the as 
yet undrawn $10 million will go to 
finance plant enlargements and im- 
provements at Niagara Falls and Ta- 
coma (CW, May 24), as well as its 
Michigan facilities (CW, May 10). 


a 
Federated Petroleums Ltd. plans to 
sell a million additional shares of com- 
mon stock, half in Canada and half 
in the United States. At present prices, 
the offering would bring in about $11 
million. e 


Lone Star Cement has asked the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
permission to withdraw its registration 
statement covering the proposed sale 
of 154,209 shares of common stock 
(CW, Apr. 19). 


e 
Liquid Carbonic preferred stockhold- 
ers have authorized the sale by the 
company of $6 million in long term 
debentures to Metropolitan and Mu- 
tual Life Insurance companies. Bank 
loans will be refunded with $3 million, 
with the other $3 million available to 
be drawn on through Dec. 20 for use 
as working capital. 

. 
Apex Smelting, which has just been 
granted an 85% tax writeoff for a 
$435,000 plant to manufacture alumi- 
num-titanium-silicon alloys in Lane 
County, Ore., now has plans to sell 
3,500 shares of common stock to add 
approximately $110,000 to working 
capital. 

e Earlier this month, Apex sold $2 
million in 4% notes, due serially 
through 1964. Apex last year was one 
of the companies which was in the run- 
ning as Government-sponsored compe- 
tition to the aluminum big three, but 
was unable to raise the necessary 
money. e 
Continental Can will discontinue its 
plastics division, which has been oper- 
ating a plastics molding, laminating 
and fabricating plant at Cambridge, 
O. Said President Hans A. Eggerss: 
“The financial loss sustained by the 
company at the Cambridge plant over 
the years, plus the prospects of con- 
tinued loss, do not justify further 
operation.” 

The company has been operating 
facilities in Cambridge since 1944 
when it acquired the molded plastics 
division of the Reynolds Spring Co. 
Last year, Continental reported $17.5 
million in sales of plastics and mis- 
cellaneous items. 
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Sowing for a Future Harvest 


Corporation executives—at least those 
concerned with giving away money— 
and college _ presidents—concerned 
with getting it—are buzzing in antici- 
pation this week. Word is out that a 
new Beardsley Ruml book is coming 
off the press. Subject: corporate 
giving. 

To many chemical executives, Ruml 
has been an enfant terrible since the 
National Planning Association last 
August published “The Five Percent,” 
which he and Theodore Geiger wrote. 

The booklet pointed out that, with 
taxes what they are, corporations 
should put the maximum allowable 
5% of pre-tax profits aside for giving. 
A company committee or a company- 
sponsored non-profit foundation 
should be set up for administration. 

While Ruml is certainly no enfant 
in age or size, nor really terrible in 
his ideas, his proposal has hardly made 
life easier for industrial relations men. 

Said the public relations vice pres- 
ident of one chemical company: “Now 
everybody who comes around auto- 
matically thinks we’re giving 5% and 
points out how little of this his own 
request would be. At least he’s usually 
polite in calling us bastards when we 
say ‘No.’” 

“No” Knowhow: To chemical com- 
panies pondering such a _ program, 
there are several strikes against a 
5% program. 

First, while gifts to such as col- 
leges are constructive, they are also 
extravagances of a sort—and these 
can't be condoned by a cheap, excess 
profit-wise dollar. This feeling, rather 
widespread in industry, is succinctly 
summarized by Dow’s Leland Doan. 
He puts it this way: “We won't evade 
taxes by spending the money first . . . 
we must expound to our people that 
the greater the tax, the greater. the 
necessity for . . . economy.” 

A second deterrent is that in all but 
family- and closely-held companies, 
stockholders may object to spending 
money for projects that may not bring 
direct benefit to the company. By this 
train of thought, if a project is a busi- 
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ness expense, it is all right; if a con- 
tribution, it is not. Different people 
draw the line between these at widely 
divergent places. 

Third, chemical companies, by and 
large, have done a reputable job in 
public giving, though to an observer, 
the exact degree depends on what is a 
business expense and what is a contri- 
bution. 

But despite any statements to the 
contrary, Ruml’s ideas have sparked 
further changes in the chemical giv- 
ing pattern. 

Mechanical Problem: Corporations, 
on the purely organizational level, are 
setting up formal committees to con- 
sider requests for gifts. Many are at 
least attempting to set up written 
standards for accepting such re- 
quests. Some—Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
for example—are in the process of 
setting up non-profit foundations for 
giving, as Ruml recommends. 

Whatever the mechanics, the ac- 
tual pattern of giving to educational 
institutions is in flux. 

Not so many years ago, the em- 
phasis was on buying research time. 
A company would allot a_ specific 
amount of money to a college for a 
specific job—usually one which it 
could not efficaciously do in its own 
laboratories. This is now not as im- 
portant as it once was. 

Scholarships and fellowships once 
were made primarly for projects which 
directly interested the company. Now 
restrictions on the subject to be in- 
vestigated are easing. There is still a 
direct money interest: finding a good 
researcher who can fit into the com- 
pany after graduation. 

Another relatively new proposition 
is giving the college itself a money 
grant, free of any strings, when one 
of its students receives a scholarship. 

More companies are now contrib- 
uting money to schools without speci- 
fying a project. Some companies insist 
that the money be used for funda- 
mental research, rule out work on 
direct commercial applications. Other 
grants are in a specific field, e.g., 


fluorine chemistry. Of course, much 
of the money goes to large schools, 
though corporations are becoming 
more aware of the needs of smaller 
institutions—both technical and liberal 
art—located near their different plants 
and centers of operations. 

Variant View: There are a few note- 
worthy variations on this type of giv- 
ing: Dow finances a year-long study 
by a Rensselaer Polytech professor on 
how our business system operates. Du 
Pont last year picked up a $15,000 
tab, allowing a Harvard chemistry 
professor to spend a year on research, 
free from teaching duties. Monsanto, 
with its policy of bringing a group 
of college professors in to study and 
make recommendations on company 
management, is another. Generally, 
though, only large givers with long 
backgrounds in more usual forms of 
philanthropy have such policies. 

Colleges themselves haven't been in- 
active in thinking up new gift ideas. 
The Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges, now 13 months old, was set 
up to help cover the operating deficits 
of non-tax-supported schools in the 
state. At present, 22 of 36 eligible 
schools are members. Main appeal is 
to Ohio industries (and Standard of 
Ohio, Cooper Bessemer, and Fire- 
stone each contributed $25,000 or 
more the first year). 

Some executives of multi-state cor- 
porations are somewhat wary of such 
programs when thinking of consistent 
giving. Some states would get larger 
contributions in relation to needs than 
others. However, they see a greater 
inherent danger in a national scheme 
of this type, because of the dangers 
inherent in centralization. 

A different tack is exemplified by 
the National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation. Here, medical schools banded 
together to try to meet deficits with 
gifts not only from corporations, but 
from private citizens and organiza- 
tions as well. It has not been too suc- 
cessful so far. 

The institute method is another. 
Chicago University, following the war, 
set up three institutes for atomic 
research—for nuclear, metal and ra- 
diobiological studies. Cal Tech, MIT, 
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University of Michigan, as well as 
Princeton are among those with sim- 
ilar setups—some old, some new. 

In general, companies are given the 
opportunity to consult with institute 
faculty and to use, royalty-free, any 
patents, in return for their money. 

Here again, however, there are 
drawbacks. It only works for big 
schools which have, in the first place, 
the money to attract the faculty 
needed before industry will ante up. 
Smaller schools, which also should be 
helped, don’t receive as much pro- 
portionally. 

Reasons Why: Unfortunately, much 
of the college plea for industrial bene- 
faction has been on the appeal of 
“You've got to help us from being 
dominated by government.” : 

But they seem to have a legitimate 
case for requests without this scare 
appeal. Except in the field of nuclear 
study, government is far from the 
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point where it is providing a general 
subsidy. 


Smog Talk 


Los Angeles industrialists, their pre- 
occupation with smog intensified by 
the approach of summer weather, re- 
cently had a large dose of expert opin- 
ion on the subject, not all of it calcu- 
lated to calm their nerves, or make 
the public happy. 

First came the Second Technical 
Report of the Los Angeles County Air 
Pollution Control District; a few days 
later, in Pasadena’s swank and almost- 
above-the-smog Huntington Hotel, the 
Second National Air Pollution Sympo- 
sium, sponsored by Stanford Research 
Institute with the cooperation of Cal 
Tech, UCLA and USC. 

The two affairs contrasted sharply. 
While the tenor of the symposium was 
slow-moving, scholarly, and heavily 
weighted with consciousness of the 


CURRENT LIST OF DPA-CERTIFIED FACILITIES 


Company, Location 
Vermont Copper, South Strafford, Vt. 


Blockson Chemical, Joliet, Il. 
National Lead, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich. 


Firth Sterling Steel G Carbide, McKeesport, Pa. 


Harshow Chemical, Cleveland, O. 


Allied Chemical G Dye, Baton Rouge, La. 
Monsanto Chemical, Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
Midwest Carbide, Mayes County, Okla. 
Pacific Carbide G Alloys, Portland, Ore. 
Union Carbide G Carbon, Ashtabula, O. 
Tantalum Defense Corp., North Chicago, III. 


Bethlehem Steel, Baltimore City, Md. 
Borden, Demopolis, Ala. 

Commercial Solvents, Seattle, Wash. 
Commercial Solvents, Agnew, Calif 
Monsanto Chemical, Springfield, Mass. 
Dewey G Almy Chemical, Acton, Mass. 
Humble Oil G Refining, Baytown, Tex. 
Carter Oil, Billings, Mont. 


Heyden Chemical, Garfield, N.J. 
American Cyanamid, Bridgeville, Pa. 
Union Carbide G Carbon, Marietta, Ohio 


Jefferson Chemical, Port Neches, Tex. 


Acme Resin, Chicago, Ill. 

American Polymer, Peabody, Mass. 
United States Rubber, Naugatuck, Conn. 
Monsanto Chemical, Monsanto, Ill. 


Monsanto Chemical, Monsanto, Ill. 


Monsanto Chemical, St. Louis, Mo. 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 


Amount % Cer- 
Certified tified 


75,114 70 
4,000,000 
957,346 
276,500 
1,101,990 
512.745 
370,000 


Product 
Pyrrhotite sulfur $ 
Sulfuric acid 
Sulfuric acid 
Bromine brine wells 
Brine 
Bromine 


Oxygen 


Anhydrous hydrogen 
luoride 


275,000 
82,000 
3,975,000 
2,027,000 
91,513 


29,108,000 


Hydrofluoric acid 
Calcium carbide 

Calcium carbide 

Calcium carbide 
Ferrosilicon 


Tantalum potassium 
fluoride 


450,050 
6,326,000 
1,028,610 

723,900 

450,100 

669,000 

440,000 

298,000 


Coke & coal chemicals 
Formaldehyde 
Formaldehyde 
Formaldehyde 
Formaldehyde solutions 
Refined isoprene 
Isobutane, propylene 


Butylene-propylene 
polymer 


845,000 
1,207,465 
6,165,000 
5,740,000 


751,800 
248,200 


317,935 
89,400 
779,250 
539,880 
370;900 
2,188,000 
1,900,000 
300,000 


Pentaerythritol 
Phthalic anhydride 
Phenolic resins 


Metal phenolates 


Resins 

Plastics 

Miticide 

Hydrogenated products 


Chemicals 


Chemicals 


Pharmaceuticals 


vast amount of work still to be done 
before smog is understood, the Control] 
District report, on the other hand, in- 
dicated that as far as it is concerned 
enough is known about smog to un- 
dertake immediate action toward prac- 
tical control. The District group went 
further and said that control devices 
now under construction will reduce 
Los Angeles smog to the 1940 level, 
when it was no problem. 

Now or Later: Proponents of the op- 
posing cautious and the let’s-get-at-it 
views provided the warmest exchange 
of the Symposium, and gave addition- 
al weight to the speech by Manchester 
Boddy, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Daily News, in which he suggested 
that a central clearing house be set up 
to coordinate all work being done and 
to give consistent information. 

One session of the two-day meeting 
dealt with international cooperation 
between Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, 
Ont. The two cities are carrying out 
a joint study of the causes of smog, 
its effects and remedies. The ten-year 
program is expected to come up with 
important results. 

Among the more interesting devel- 
opments, reported by W. A. Perkins 
and P. A. Leighton of Stanford Univer- 
sity, is a plan under way to tag pol- 
lutants emitting from industrial smoke- 
stacks with fluorescent pigment tracers 
in order to trace their diffusion 
through the atmosphere. 

Industry’s Role: The case for letting 
industry fight its own anti-pollution 
battle was put by Henry B. du Pont, 
a du Pont vice-president and director. 
He called for practicality in approach- 
ing the problem, pointed out that 
though mountain-fresh air in industrial 
areas might be legislated, it can't be 
achieved. According to du Pont, prac- 
tical abatement can best be accom- 
plished by giving “full reign to ad- 
vancing technology.” He plugged for 
the idea that more can be done in the 
laboratories of industry than through 
“legislation or regulation.” 

Not all the blame was placed at 
industry’s doorstep, however. SRI’s 
P. L. Magill, reporting on mass-spec- 
trometer analyses of automobile ex- 
haust in greater Los Angeles, said 
that the minimum daily emission of 
hydrocarbons from the area’s two mil- 
lion passenger cars is 700 tons. 

Oxidation of unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons—which come from refineries and 
other industrial sources as well as 
from automobiles—through reaction 
with ozone and oxides of nitrogen is 
held responsible for the eye-irritating 
properties of Los Angeles smog, and 
also for much of its crop damage and 
rubber cracking effects. 
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A lining for tank 


scarcely more than 


cars which is only 
1/5Oth of an inch thick a film—first made 
practicable the shipment of liquid caustic soda in high concen- 
trations without metallic contamination. As numerous processes 
necessitate the use of caustic in its purest form, this Columbia- 
Southern development has enabled many companies to effect 
economies in their use of this essential raw material. 


In spite of its thinness, this patented lining effectively seals the 
caustic from the steel of the tank car, and its purity—even at highest 
concentrations—is safeguarded throughout transit. 

This is one of a number of notable contributions to industry which 
have made Columbia-Southern one of the nation’s great producers 
of alkalies and related chemicals. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA. DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * 


CAUSTIC SODA 


—a voracious chemical 


The usefulness of caustic soda to 
industry is based upon this very power 
to attack and break down the chemical 
structure of many materials. In the 
manufacture of rayon, for example, 
caustic soda digests and purifies the 
cellulose ... in the making of soap, 
it decomposes fats. This chemical 
activity of caustic soda makes it a vital 
raw material in a wide variety of 
industrial applications, and especially 


in the manufacture of other chemicals. 











SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * LIQUID CHLORINE * SODIUM 
BICARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * MODIFIED SODAS 
CAUSTIC POTASH * RUBBER PIGMENTS (Hi-Sil, Silene EF, 
Calcene TM) * CHLORINATED BENZENES * MURIATIC ACID 
PERCHLORETHYLENE 


CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * HOUSTON * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST LOUIS 
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chemicals 


mining 
refining 
manufacturing 


CAUSTIC POTASH all standard grades 
CARBONATE OF POTASH all standard grades 


POTASSIUM CHLORIDE refined and 
technical grades 


POTASSIUM SULFATE 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 


@ Three. Way Control means savings to you. You can 
depend on International for prompt deliveries of 
potash chemicals in the tonnages you want and quality 
that meets your specifications. With large mining 
and refining facilities at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
and its electrochemical manufacturing plant at 
Niagara Falls, New York, International provides an 


Address inquires to 


exclusive three-way control in the production of 


Industrial Potash Dept. é ar i : 
seesecnrrcacoappitr yt potash chemicals—Mining, Refining, Manufacturing. 


potash division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
61 Broadway, New York 6 
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HAWAIIs PACIFIC REFINERS 


Turnabout in 


Hawaii, which aspires to become the 
49th state, has chemical hopes too, is 
gaining increasing stature in the chem- 
ical business. And every gain repre- 
sents a loss to mainland producers as 
the erstwhile customer becomes a 
competitor. 

More manufacturing and processing is 
being undertaken to support a swollen 
post-war population straining the 
islands’ sugar-pineapple-tourist econ- 
omy. Hawaii has even begun to ex- 
port some finished products. 

The effects of this trend are clear 
in the chemical field where further 
strides are likely. 

New Blood: Pacific Refiners Ltd., 
established in 1949, now makes all 
the Territory's road asphalt—22,345 
tons last year. This used to be brought 
in barrels from the West Coast. 

Financing is being sought for a $5 
million Hawaiian Cement Co. plant to 
produce from local materials the 600,- 
000 barrels of cement now imported 
annually from California. DPA granted 
a certificate of necessity last year, but 
fiscal problems have delayed construc- 
tion. 

Pacific Refiners have been export- 
ing Hawaiian chemicals to the West 
Coast since last summer. Current out- 
put is about 1 million gal. benzene, 
600,000 gal. toluene and 100,000 gal. 
xylene per year, with considerable 
expansion a certainty. 

PR is also making and storing about 
5 million gal. of aromatic tar annually 
while it develops marketing arrange- 
ments. Other products include 1.5 mil- 
lion gal. butane for sale to island users 
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bad 


Hula girls give way to chemicals. 


the Territory 


as Isle-Gas, oxidized asphalt, road oils, 
protective coatings. 

Young Ideas: Two old, established 
Hawaii chemical firms also have their 
eyes on expansion. 

Pacific Chemical & Fertilizer Co. 
plans to build a $75,000 plant this 
year for sulfonation of alkanes. Pri- 
marily this plant will make an emulsi- 
fying agent for chemical weed sprays 
used by sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions, but may also supply some local 
detergents manufacturers. 

Using imported sulfur, PC&F has 
long made sulfuric acid, iron sulfate, 
zine sulfate and superphosphate. It im- 
ports more muriatic acid than it makes, 
but plans an increase in manufacture. 

PC&F also formulates weed killers, 
insecticides and rodenticides. 

Hawaiian Gas Products Co., princi- 
pal backer of the proposed cement 
company, produces 21,600,000 cu. ft. 
of oxygen annually in liquefaction 
plants at Honolulu and Hilo. Gaspro’s 
Honolulu plant also produces 6 million 
cu ft. of acetylene, 3 million Ibs. of 
carbon dioxide, 8,500 tons of hydrated 
lime and almost 2 million Cind-R- 
Briks made from volcanic ash and cal- 
cium carbide residue. 

It imports calcium carbide for acet- 
ylene but gets coral limestone and 
other materials locally. In addition to 
supplying most of the Hawaii market, 
it has some sales in other Pacific areas. 

And at Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., a $1 million plant is being com- 
pleted which will mark the debut of 
the Hawaiian pineapple industry into 
the frozen concentrate field. 
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style spectacle with 

single bridge. Have Hi-Line 
temples with o “dressy” look. 
Also lable with sideshield 
(Non- flammable plastic frame 
Style WKS shown at top.) 





CHOOSE YOUR 

FAVORITE 2 

LENSES — Super-Tough* 
FOR Plas-Tough* Willeonite* 

ANY WILLSON SPECTACLES 


Three popular types of lenses are available 
for all Willson Spectacles. Clear glass 
Super-Tough*, Willsonite* Green Super- 
Tough* ond the new Plas-Tough® lenses 
that combine the impact resistance of 
heat-treated glass with the comfort of 
lightweight plastic. 

“Trademark 


See your Willson distributor or write for Catalog 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, Inc. 
135 Thorn St., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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Installation of Gruendler Crusher in Furnace 
to take Stoker discharge 


For Handling 
HOT STUFF! 


CRUSHERS and 
BREAKERS for 
hot slag, lime 
kiln discharge 
and Boiler clinkers. 


CALL ON GRUENDLER 
IF YOU HAVE A SPECIAL 
CRUSHING JOB TO DO 


Laboratory Service, no obligation 


Bulletin 11B mailed on request. 
GRUENDLER totverizer® co. 
2915-25 N. Market St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 














ITS THE MERCURY SWITCH THAT 
DISTINGUISHES MERCOID FROM 
THE AVERAGE LINE OF CONTROLS 


coe ee ee CeCe eeoeveeseereeeeereres 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 700 -- PLEASE 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 


r 
: THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
+ 4201 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 41, ILL 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY....... 


Legal or Illegal 


Attorneys involved in the Texas gas- 
gathering tax cases, which got under 
way recently, have until June 9 to 
file briefs, June 23 for reply briefs, 
after which arguments will begin on 
June 30. Crux: Fifty-one companies, 
including most interstate lines except 
three of the largest, contend that the 
tax is an unconstitutional levy on com- 
merce and have sued for refunds. 
Whatever District Judge Jack Roberts 
of Austin decides, the matter will un- 
doubtedly go to the Supreme Court. 
The test cases now on trial involve 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., which 
does both intrastate and _ interstate 
business; Michigan-Wisconsin Pipeline 
Co., which carries gas only a quarter 
of a mile in Texas before moving it 
out of the state; and the Amarillo Oil 
Co., which handles some gas, solely 
within Texas. Obviously all phases of 
gas operation are well covered by 
these test litigants. 

Chemicals Concerned: The chemi- 
cal industry is involved in two big 
ways. As a major user of natural gas 
it must pay the tax if it stands up in 
court. This could up operating cost 
considerably since the industry uses 
gas extensively both as fuel and raw 
material. 

If the tax fails to pass the courts, 
the state is going to have to raise 
money in other ways, and a fat target 
is the chemical industry. An effort to 
tax the industry directly was made in 
the last session of the state legislature. 
It failed but the next time could be 
different. 

Railroad Commissioner William J. 
Murray, longtime expert on Texas’ 
natural gas supply, and the state’s first 
witness, contends that the future of 
the chemical industry in the Southwest 
may suffer substantially from interstate 
pipelines’ tying up gas reserves under 
long-term contracts. He favors letting 
the -gas lines buy on a free market, 
paying producers what the gas is 
worth today. 

Unconstitutional: D. H. Culton of 
Amarillo, representing Panhandle 
Eastern, said the gas piped to other 
states is in interstate commerce from 
the time it leaves the well. Texas has 
for years taxed gas production at the 
well. Culton claims it violates the 
U.S. constitution to tax gas going into 
interstate commerce, after it leaves the 
well. 

Attorney General Price Daniel re- 
plied that Louisiana has enforced a 
similar law since 1942. It collects on 
the “first taking” of gas, which Daniel 
contends is a local activity subject to 
state taxes. 


“These people [the gas pipe lines] 
wouldn’t be in business were it not 
for the conservation laws of Texas,” 
Daniel said. He added that two-fifths 
of the gas “gathered” is consumed 
within the state, and that this too pays 
the new tax which the Legislature 
put into effect last Sept. 1. 

Out of State: Murray expressed con- 
cern over the dedication of so much 
Texas gas reserve for the future use of 
consumers in other states. “According 
to one school of thought, Texas has 
a tremendous industrial future through 
natural gas,” Murray told the court. 
“Texas and California can become the 
most populous states through indus- 


TEXAS’ DANIEL: Chemical industry is 
caught in the middle. 


tries that can be built to use gas as a 
raw material and for fuel. 

“Gas is the only fuel we have for 
Texas. If we export it all, there will be 
nothing left for future development.” 

Murray added that present known 
gas reserves will last about fifteen 
years, based on the present marketing 
trend. So far, discovery of new fields 
and expansion of existing reservoirs 
has kept pace with gas withdrawals 
every year. 

Deficit Threatens: The state tax on 
“gathering” is nine-twentieths of one 
cent per thousand cubic feet. The 
Legislature used this fraction, because 
it was the amount estimated to be 
needed to avoid a state deficit. About 
half the $1 million per month income 
from the new tax is tied up in the 
lawsuits. 

Gov. Allan Shivers has threatened to 
call the lawmakers into special session 
to pass other taxes, if the state goes in 
the red as a result of the gas lines’ 
lawsuits. The Legislature will meet 
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CITIES 


"pA SERVICE refines the choicest crudes by 
the exclusive Heart-Cut Process to produce 
Koolmotor Oil. And Koolmotor drums are 
sealed with Tri-Sure Closures*—to give quality 


protection to quality processing. 


Cities Service uses Tri-Sure 
Closures to safeguard its oils and 
greases for the same reason that 
other leading shippers place their 
faith in this proven protection: the 
Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal 


(A) SERVICE 


gives 
protected service 


Jy 


TH-SY re 


CLOSURES 


eliminate all danger of leakage, pilferage and 
substitution. Give your drums Tri-Sure protec- 
tion, and give your customers proof that you 
deliver full quantity and quality every time. 


When you order drums, include 
the specification that always 
pays: “equipped with Tri-Sure 
Closures.” 

*The ‘“Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of 
reliability backed by 29 years serving 
industry. It tells your customers that 
genuine Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with 


genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals 
have been used 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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A partial list of 
ORONITE PRODUCTS 
Detergent Alkane 
Detergent Slurry 
Detergent D-40 
Detergent D-60 
Wetting Agents 
Lubricating Oil Additives 
Cresylic Acids 
Gas Odorants 
Sodium Sulfonates 
Purified Sulfonate 
Naphthenic Acids 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Ortho-Xylene 
Para-Xylene 
Xylol 
Aliphatic Acid 
Hydroformer Catalyst 


Most 
ORONITE PRODUCTS 
are available now— 
some are in short supply 


Please inquire! 


Fad ¢ oe a, of J 
% Rs fh Ke Sas iJ ave ~ * 

STANDARD OIL BLDG, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 

600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


38 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. . 


again next January in regular session. 
The gas “gathering” tax dispute 
seems certain to be headed for the 
United States Supreme Court, so a 
final decision is unlikely before late 
1953. If the levy is upheld by the 
courts, lawmakers doubtless will use 
this method to put taxes on consumers 
living outside the producing states. If 
the tax is held unconstitutional, the 
pipe lines will have won an impor- 
tant battle against state taxation. 


LEGAL... sess 


Ink in the Act: The first OPS action in 
the ink industry has been filed in 
Philadephia against the Sleight Metal- 
lic Ink Co. (Philadelphia) for alleged 
over-ceiling sales of printing ink. The 
action, an open-end complaint to per- 
mit further audit for possible addition- 
al infractions, is for treble damages 
of $2,074.53. 
a 


Reversed: A ruling which favored Leo 
C. Bradley (Louisville, Ky.) in a patent 
infringement suit for more than $1 
million against the Dow Chemical Co. 
has been reversed in the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Cincinnati. 

Bradley and Chame D. Skinner 
(Wilkinsburg, Pa.) had sued Dow for 
allegedly using metal-shaping dies 


Pla 


— 


which they had patented in 1932. The 
appellate action overruled a decision 
of Federal District Court in Detroit 
which said an infringement existed. 


oP 2S QP ee et 
Oil Strike 


Although the back of the strike was 
broken last week the picture in Texas 
was still not good. 

e Phillips Chemical Co.’s ammonia 
plant at Cactus was still being oper- 
ated by supervisors at 50% capacity 
while Oil Workers (CIO) and com- 
pany tried to iron out points of differ- 
ence other than wages. 

e At Pasadena Phillips Chemical’s 
ammonium sulfate plant got a ship- 
ment of ammonia and is back in opera- 
tion at the normal rate. Here the Oil 
Workers (CIO) local did not strike. 

© Jefferson Chemical at Port Neches 
resumed operations after being down 
since May 1, but the plant’s principal 
source of supply, the Texaco refinery, 
was still shut. 

e Sinclair Rubber at Houston was 
still operating at a curtailed rate on 
refinery gases from Eastern States 
Petroleum and other sources. Its main 
raw material supplier, Sinclair Refin- 
ing, was still down. 

e Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, 


or Desert Transport 


CYANAMID’S POLYESTER RESIN Laminac, reinforced with Fiberglas mat, has 
taken over for steel in many fuel and water carrying tank trucks used by Aramco in 
the rugged terrain of Saudi Arabia. Resistant to corrosion, the biggest headache in 
sand-scoured Arabia, pound for pound stronger than steel, and lighter in weight, the 
new tanks are molded specially by Carl N. Beetle Plastics Corp., Fall River, Mass. 
Added dividend: The tanks are easily patched, almost like a tire, when accidents 


happen—which is often in Arabia. 
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W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc. 
for new developments 
in 

FATTY ACID CHEMISTRY 
and for continued high 
standards of quality 
control to help maintain 
your production at uni- 
form top quality levels 








PRODUCTS 


STEARIC ACID-RED OIL 
* 


WHITE OLEINE 
* 


HYDROGENATED 
FATTY ACIDS 


ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
FATTY ACIDS 


GLYCERINE 
« 


STEARINE PITCH 











W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 


CENTURY STEARIC ACID PRODUCTS INC. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
PLANTS: DOVER, OHIO 


IN CANADA: 
VV. C. HARDESTY CO., OF CANADA LTO, 
TORONTO 











DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


Tall Tale StRQaT_ se ° A stereies 
Gm 5 f 
Speaking of bouncin’ recalls the ~ >: / W 
4) ‘ 


time Cyclone Sue defied Pecos Bill on 

their weddin’ day by trying to ride his 
horse. Got throwed so high she had to duck 
to miss the moon. When she came down a 
couple hours later, she lit square on her spring 
steel bustle and bounced back to the moon. 
Finally, after 3 days of bouncin’, Bill relented 
and pulled the Gulf of México over for her 


to land in. Caused a tidal wave that y/ 
/, 
A / 


swamped Corpus Christi, but Sue came 


out gentle as a dove. 
Na 


. ye “)\ 
Cea 


to Fabulous Fact 


J 
Pecos Bill never claimed credit for inventing the idea 
of absorbing motion in a body of water. Maybe he 
guessed the future usefulness of such fluid damping 
might be sadly limited by the fickleness of fluids. 
At low temperatures, they no longer flow; at 
high temperatures they thin out or evaporate. 


Such frailties are not character- 
istic of Dow Corning silicone 
fluids. They more 


constant viscosity Over a wider 


Maintain a 


temperature span than other 
liquids. And, by so doing, they 
remove the age-old limitations 
placed on the usefulness of fluid 
damping. 


Dow Corning 200 Fluids are used 
to do all sorts of *‘impossible’’ 
things. They eliminate the flut- 
tering of the instrument pointers 
on your dashboard; keep your 
car door locks from freezing; re- 
duce the torsional vibration of 
crankshafts in automobile and 
diesel engines. 





These and many other fabulous 
facts are described in our newest 
publication, ‘‘What's a Sili- 
cone?’ We'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Simply address your re- 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 
quest to Department BR-17. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto * In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Texas City, operated at a curtailed 
rate on raw material reserves and 
some new supplies obtained in the 
field while its major source, Pan 
American’s refinery, was still closed. 

e Shell Chemical’s Deer Park plant 
was still closed by its striking Oil 
Workers (CIO) local. No meetings 
had been scheduled. 

e Diamond Alkali at Deer Park was 
still in a bad position from the strike 
at Shell’s adjacent plant. 

4 


High-Low: A board of conciliation, 
called in by the United Rubber Work- 
ers (CIO) local at Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s Hamilton, Ont., plant to 
decide its dispute with the company, 
has recommended a wage increase of 
only 4 cents an hour. The union had 
asked for 20 cents an hour increase, 
and the union representative dissented 
from the board’s recommendation as 
released by Ontario’s labor minister. 
- The union, however, gained its 
points of voluntary check-off and a 
union shop. 
* 
Industry Pattern: By leaving the prob- 
lem of wages open, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co.’s Atlas Works, Buffalo, settled 
its troubles with the local independent 
union representing its workers earlier 
than most other companies. Interest- 
ing point in the settlement: It leaves 
wages to be determined by whatever 
national pattern is set. Opposition to 
such an idea has been wide on man- 
agement’s side in the oil dispute. 
© 

No Secrets: Employees having accesss 
to secret processes and formulas can- 
not be prevented from joining a union. 
That’s the nub of a new ruling by the 
NLRB. As a result an election will be 
conducted by NLRB among 45 lab- 
oratory workers in the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet plant at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The board ruled that knowledge 
of secret processes and the filing of 
analytical reports that may result in 
disciplinary action against production 
workers do not make laboratory em- 
ployees “confidential” employees un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. 


FOREIGN..... 


Chloromycetin: Parke, Davis Co. is 
developing a plan for a chloromycetin 
plant in Israel, has called home its 
Israeli representative for consultation. 
Machinery for the plant would be 
shipped from U.S: 

* 
Nitric Acid: South African Explosives 
and Chemical Factories has contracted 
with Werkspoor, the Amsterdam con- 
struction concern, for the building of 
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Looking for a 


noncorrosive solvent 


with low toxicity? 





Working with lubricant additives? 





Examining catalysts for use in: 
I. the dehydration of glycols 


2. the synthesis of esters from olefins and organic acids 


3. or the polymerization of certain monomers 











Thinking about manufacturing the new 
insecticide TEPP (tetraethy! pyrophosphate) ? 





We will be pleased to send you detailed information and sample quantities. 


of Eastman triethyl phosphate for your evaluation. Write to Tennessee East- 


man Company, Division of Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


\ triethyl phosphate 
‘| 


C 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.— 


7 Hollis St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; 
St. Louis—Continental Bldg.; Houston—412 Main St.; West Coast: Wilson Meyer 


Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; 
Portland---520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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For low-cost, trouble-free service 
in ALL types of tower construction 


i= 
“NATIONAL” Graphite Bubbie Caps resist ely 
practically all chemicals, INCLUDING 

NATING ACIDIC AND, ieee 
TIONS. Of one-piece constat tion; ded dit aed 
into graphite or “Karbate’ SHerertod ‘Graphite 
Trays, they are low in cost | at rani with low 
pressure drop. Tapered slots rp a ran effective 
weir action. Other “National” and ‘ arbate” tower 
fittings include distributors‘and drip-chimneys, sup- 
port grills, checkerwork and brick and tile shapés 
of all kinds. 

















“NATIONAL” Carbon Raschig Rings are immune to 


acid, alkali, and solvent action; have extremely low with NATIONAL CARBON AND 
coefficient of thermal expansion; are light-weight west corse 


and strongly resistant to chipping and oH GRAPHITE AND “KARBATE”’ 

They have a very attractive overall cost and lon 

eae by Eight sizes range from 14” to 3” OD. IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 
TOWER ACCESSORIES 


Very popular in reaction and scrubbing towers used 
by the chemical, petroleum and petro-chemical and 
processing industries. 





The terms “National”, "Karbate’”’ and “Eveready” 





Low light bills... 


. . mark phenomenal acceptance of the 
“EVEREADY” No. 1050 Industrial Flashlight 
Battery by a broad cross-section of industry. De- 
livering twice the usable light of any battery 
we've ever made before, it will not swell, stick, 
or jam in the flashlight... has no metal can to 
leak or corrode. 








are registered trade-marks of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: 

National Carbon Limited,-Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


otHer NATIONAL CARBON propucts — % 


HEAT EXCHANGERS + PUMPS + VALVES + PIPING + TOWERS + TOWER PACKING + BUBBLE CAPS « 
BRICK + STRUCTURAL CARBON + SULPHURIC ACID CUTTERS + HYDROCHLORIC ACID ABSORBERS 
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a nitric acid plant in Modderfontein, 
South Africa, under patents of the 
Dutch State Coal Mines’ nitric acid 
factory. The plant will be shipped 
in parts to the site of the plant. 

* 
Germany: A former segment of the 
I.G. Farben chemical trust—Casella 
Farbwerke—has now established itself 
as an independent unit, with a share 
capital of $23,810. Concentrating on 
the production of aniline colors, the 
firm also produces dye and printing 
intermediates and refining products. 

J 
Castor-Based Plastics: Pointing to 
Brazil as the world’s largest producer 
of castor beans (20,000 metric tons 
annually), Jose Herminio de Morais, 
head of the Brazilian Aluminum Co., 
last week revealed plans for a multi- 
million-dollar industry based on plas- 
tics produced from castor dil. With an 
initial capital of $16 million, the plant 
will probably be set up in Sao Paulo, 
will produce plastics to be used in the 
manufacture of lacquers, artificial 
leather, plastic paint and the whole 
range of vinyl plastics. 

Since Brazil formerly had to import 
almost all of her necessary plastic 
products, the new industry will en- 
able her to make heavy savings in for- 
eign exchange. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Howard S. Bunn: From vice president 
in charge of sales, thermoplastic div., 
to president, Bakelite Co. 


Thomas D. Cartledge: From senior 
vice president, to president, Linde Air 
Products Co. 


Robert S. Burns: To president, West- 
ern Electrochemical Co. 


James H. Stryker: From executive 
vice president, to president, Perkins 
Glue Co. 


R. H. Boundy: From manager, plastics 
dept., to director of research, Dow 
Chemical Co. 


Donald V. Magnuson: From manager 
of research, Precision Scientific Co., 
to director of research and develop- 
ment, Labline, Inc. 


V. C. Williams: To director of chem- 
ical development, Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. 


Joseph W. Lang: To director of re- 
search, central research lab., General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

George B. Hamilton: From general 
sales manager, amino products div., to 
general manager, same div., Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
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LESS DOWN TIME 


al oP * 


’ 


; 
? 
a 
= 


WITH 


RKLER 
TERS 


A matter of minutes not 
hours for a complete 
change of plates in 

a Sparkler filter. 


No shut down of produc- 
tion to dismantle and clean 
each plate separately, then 
reassemble the complete fil- 
ter, with hours of lost oper- 
ating time and a messy 
clean up job. 


The complete plate car- 
tridge assembly is hoisted 
out of the Sparkler filter 
tank and a clean set of plates 
lowered in position and the 
filter is working again in a 
few minutes. Can you do 
this with your present filter? 


Lp 


One Sparkler filter with 
an extra set of plates is 
equal to two filters for con- 
tinuous Operation in most 
chemical production line 
installations. 


Write Mr. Eric Anderson for per- 
sonal engineering service on your 
particular filtering problem. 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING’S ALDER and FAITH: Two Larry’s led the way. 


Corn Pays Another Dividend 


Glucuronolactone, newest corn-derived chemical, this 





week reaches the status of commercial! availability. 


Corn Products Refining blazed the synthetic trail to 





commercial manufacture, makes the product from dextrose. 


Clinical research will be a major outlet; a drug product 





based on the compound already is on the market. 


With nary a nod to the entertainment 
world, the chemical industry is prov- 
ing on its own hook that corn can be 
profitable. Currently making the case 
for the industry is Corn Products Re- 
fining Co, Its new glucuronolactone 
is telling evidence, a neat follow-up on 
inositol (CW, June 23, 51). 

Glucuronolactone has been tantaliz- 
ing biochemists and clinical research- 
ers for more than a decade. Its physio- 
logical activity as a detoxifying agent 
was known since the latter part of the 
last century. The substance’s ability 
to combine with toxic chemicals in 
the body sparked a good deal of crea- 
tive speculation. 

But its scarcity dampened the en- 
thusiasm of hopeful investigators. 

A chemical synthesis was unknown. 
Oddly enough, detoxication proved to 
be both the means and the end for the 
lactone’s availability. Until the advent 
of Corn Products’ synthesis, the com- 
pound was obtained by feeding toxic 
borneol to dogs, isolating the conju- 
gated glucuronide from the urine and 
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hydrolyzing to glucuronic acid. 

Enough for a Surprise: The process 
was hardly geared to meet mounting 
demands for the acid and lactone. Yet 
enough glucuronic was getting out to 
maintain a surprising amount of re- 
search activity. The fruits of this re- 
search opened promising areas of clin- 
ical application, eventually spurred 
the drive for a practical synthesis. 

A hint of glucuronic acid’s favorable 
influence in the treatment of arthritis 
and rheumatoid diseases aroused the 
first real commercial interest in the 
compound. Commercial Solvents Corp. 
took more than passing notice, ex- 
plored the possibility of producing the 
acid or lactone for its pharmaceutical 
division. 

In 1947, the first clinical use of 
glucuronic acid in arthritis was re- 
ported. By this time the wisdom of 
producing the compound was indispu- 
table. But CSC had come up against 
a towering obstacle in the form of a 
large-scale working synthesis. 

Commercial Solvents finally aban- 


doned the manufacturing end of the 
business. Corn Products picked it up, 
agreed to earmark its production for 
CSC pharmaceutical research. Today 
CSC’s Glucurone brand of glucurono- 
lactone is still the largest single outlet. 

No Reminder Needed: Glucurono- 
lactone seemed like a natural for Corn 
Products. It was a six-carbon sugar 
derivative, so raw materials didn’t look 
like much of a problem. And it looked 
like a chemical that could be produced 
synthetically. The company now needs 
no reminder that first looks are some- 
times deceiving. 

In August of 1946, chemical re- 
search forces—under the leadership of 
research director Albert L. (“Larry”) 
Elder—mustered for an all-out attack 
on the problem. It took more than five 
years of a joint chemical-engineering 
effort (the latter headed by Corn 
Products’ other Larry, William L. 
Faith) to come up with the hard-won 
process. 

Corn Products insists that no one 
stroke of genius turned the trick, gives 
the entire credit to a sustained team 
effort. And it’s understandably close- 
mouthed on details of the method. All 
the company says at this time is that 
dextrose is the starting material. 

But one Corn Products official ven 
tures that when the story is told it will 
be recognized as a major advance in 
synthetic carbohydrate chemistry. To 
nail his point he says: “We're always 
hearing from people who attempted 
the synthesis . . . tell us they made 
some of the stuff started with 
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DEPENDABLE vsasounte... DEPEWCABLE 050 sowive 


KRAFT BAG. MADE-TO-ORDER HEAVY-DUTY 


SHIPPING SACKS 


2 to 6 ply 
plain or 
printed 
1 to 4 colors 


Uf your product fita inte a bag —well make the bag to fit your product. 
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detergents 
emulsifiers 
TTT: agents 
dispersants 
antistatic agents 


ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


Oivision oF 
GENERAL DVYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET « NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
© Charlotte, N.C. © Chicago * Portland, Ore. © San Francisco 
trwin Dyestuff Corporation Limited, Montreal 1 


Bhiladelahi 
tof °F ip 


BRANCHES: Boston * Pro 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal = + 
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RESEARCH... 


100 pounds of dextrose, wound up 
with 5 grams of glucuronolactone.” 

Needless to relate, the commercial 
process operates considerably more 
efficiently. The lactone’s going price 
is now down to an all-time low of $15 
a pound—hardly cheap, but not out of 
line for a pharmaceutical. 

Immediate effect of glucuronolac- 
tone’s availability and low-cost will 
be a surge of pent-up research activity. 
The compound's potential as an anti- 
arthritic agent will in all probability 
be the focus of interest. But its pos- 
sible usefulness as a detoxifying agent, 
growth factor, and gut-sterilizing agent 
in abdominal surgery won't be over- 
looked. 

All of these applications have re- 


ceived some study, are sufficiently 
promising to warrant a closer look. 

There is also some interest in the 
substance as a solubilizing agent for 
insoluble drugs and as a diuretic in the 
treatment of allergies and toxemias. 
As of now these applications are deep 
in the realm of uncertainty, are backed 
by little or no experimental evidence. 
Theyre merely suggested by the 
chemical nature and physiological ac- 
tivity of the compound. 

But one thing is certain: The dog 
days of glucuronic acid and its lactone 
are gone forever. If future research 
progress with the compounds doesn’t 
measure up to today’s hopes, it won't 
be due to prohibitive cost or lack of 
a dependable supply. 


Hydride Takes Heat Off Aluminum 


A National Bureau of Standards re- 
search program aimed at the develop- 
ment of practical methods for the de- 
position of metals like molybdenum, 
tungsten, titanium and zirconium has 
paid off with a low-temperature elec- 
trodeposition technique for aluminum. 
Key: a new type of organic plating 
bath consisting of an ether solution of 
aluminum chloride and a metal hy- 
dride. 

With the new bath, dense, ductile de- 
posits of the silvery metal—suitable 
for a number of exacting applica- 
tions—are easily obtained. 

For aluminum, electrodeposition is 
a trying affair. Because the element is 
so far above hydrogen in the electro- 
motive series, it has never been de- 
posited from aqueous solutions which 
always contain some ionic hydrogen. 
The metal is produced commercially 
from a bath of fused cryolite and alu- 
minum oxide, But this is a high- 
temperature process, produces a fus- 
ed metal unsuitable for electroplating 
of electroforming. 

Electrodeposition from nonaqueous 
solutions has been tried in the past, 
and with some success. But according 
to NBS, previous procedures were 
too difficult for practical application, 
generally produced a metal lacking in 
purity, ductility and other desirable 
qualities. 

Now, thanks to the Bureau’s new 
method, it’s a different story. Here’s 
the recipe that turned the trick: 

Drier the Better: The plating bath 
is prepared by adding lithium hydride 
or lithium aluminum hydride to an 
ethyl ether solution of anhydrous alu- 
minum chloride. For best results the 
ether should be anhydrous and alco- 
hol-free; concentration of aluminum 
chloride is not critical, may vary from 
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one to four molar. Current densities 
may be as high as four or five amperes 
per square decimeter, depending on 
the desired thickness of the deposit. 

Fire hazard with such a system is 
doubtless substantial. But NBS says 
that because of the high concentration 
of aluminum chloride in the ether, 
“the bath is not as flammable as 
would normally be expected.” 

To insure dryness, Bureau research- 
ers set up a glass plating vessel with 
a tight polyethylene lid. Aluminum 
anodes pass through the lid; objects 
to be plated (cathodes) are introduced 
through a central hole in the lid. No 
agitation of the bath is necessary; 
anode sediment settles to the bottom, 
obviating the need for filtration to 
keep the bath clear. 

If hermetically sealed, the bath will 
keep for several weeks. Under ordi- 
nary operating conditions, however, 
the solution slowly deteriorates and 
eventually gives streaked and brittle 
deposits. Poor results also are un- 
avoidable when lithium hydride con- 
centration falls too low. 

Add to Reduce: Even when every- 
thing is in good working order, 
deposits 0.01 inch or more thick are 
apt to be visibly crystalline. NBS de- 
clares that this effect can be reduced 
by the addition of dichloroethy] ether. 
And by way of compensation, pitting 
—which frequently occurs in aqueous 
baths—is practically non-existent in the 
ether bath. 

In all probability, the new plating 
procedure will not revolutionize the 
commercial metallurgy of aluminum. 
But the Bureau does expect it to be 
useful for electroforming articles with 
close inside tolerances and for putting 
thin protective coatings of the metal 
on all sorts of small equipment. 
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Viscosity Range: .2 to 200,900 c.p 
Applicable to: 
Textiles Adhesives Paints 
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RESEARCH . 


Opening Day Audience 


PETER O. FORRESTAL (third from left) and brother, Michael V. Forrestal (second 
from right), sons of the late Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, get a first hand 
look at gaseous flow apparatus on opening day of Princeton University’s James For- 
restal Research Center. With them on a tour of the new 17-building installation are 
(left to right): Lewis L. Straus, former member of AEC; Defense Secretary Robert A. 
Lovett (who delivered dedication address); Princeton President Harold W. Dodds; 
and Alfred E. Driscoll, Governor of New Jersey. 





Allethrin Follow-Up 


The U.S. Dep't of Agriculture team of 
La Forge, Schechter and Green, which 
synthesized allethrin, now has an- 
other budding insecticidal laurel to 
boast of. 

In conjunction with M. Matsui of 
Nissin Chemical Co. (Osaka, Japan), 
the trio has synthesized Furethrin— 
a mixture of stereoisomeric esters of 
the pyrethrin I type, distinguished by 
a 2-furfuryl side chain. 

Starting material for the synthesis 
is furfuralacetone. It’s hydrogenated 
to a furfurylacetone, then carried 
through essentially the same proce- 
dure used for producing allethrin. 

Furethrin shouldn’t go unnoticed 
for long. It’s about equal to the pyr- 
ethrins in toxicity to house flies. And 
judging from raw-material costs, it 
should be cheaper than allethrin. 

on 
Phila. Double: American Aniline and 
Extract Co. of Philadelphia is now 
blueprinting plans for new laborato- 
ries. Also in the Philadelphia area, 
Wyeth, Inc. has started work on its 
new $151,000 chemical development 
facilities at West Chester, Pa. 

* 
On the Bandwagon: Newest manu- 
facturer of an isonicotinyl hydrazide 


TB drug is U.S. Vitamin Corp. (sub- 
sidiary of H. E. Dubin Laboratories, 
New York, N.Y.). Its brand name: 
Tisin. 

© 
Instrument News: American Optical 
Co. (Buffalo 15, N.Y.) is out with a 
new simplified polarizing microscope 
for crystallography, chemical mi- 
croscopy and petroscopy. Rapid and 
critical focusing is done with a single 
dual-knob adjustment. And, accord- 
ing to the company, the instrument 
self-compensates for wear, eliminates 
backlash. 

« 
New Synthetic: Reports from Germany 
indicate that the chemical works at 
Huels, in the Ruhr, is carrying out 
extensive tests with a new type of 
synthetic rubber which is supposed to 
be “cheaper and better than buna.” 
It’s now being produced at a rate of 
500 tons a month at Huels and at the 
Bayer works, Leverkusen. 

6 
Good Prospect: Here’s more on’ Du 
Pont’s new ozone-resistant chlorosul- 
fonated polyethylene (CW, Apr. 12). 
The rubber-like material has been 
tagged Hypalon S-2, is being pilot- 
produced at Belle, W.Va. Du Pont 
thinks the product is worth a second 
look in products like: tire treads and 
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Tue highest standards of quality are 
vitally important in making government 
specification lacquers. In addition, for- 
mulators agree that the factors of solvent 
purity and economy must also be pres- 
ent. You'll find that ketones meet every 
requirement. For example 


MEK and MIBK provide: 


1. Higher solids lacquers. 

2. Greater tolerance for diluents. 

3. Increased toughness and durability since 
higher viscosity nitrocellulose may be used. 


Try these Ketone Formulations for 
Top-Quality SPECIFICATION Lacquers 


The high solvent power of ketones means 
you can formulate lacquers, thinners and 
primers competitively to meet the most 
exacting performance specifications. 
These Technical Bulletins show you how: 
Dope and Lacquer Thinner (TT-T-266a) 
Hot Spray Lusterless Lacquer 
(MIL-L-11195) 
Rust-inhibiting Lacquer Primer 
(MIL-P-11414) 
Write for these bulletins and samples of 
MEK and MIBK. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles + Houston - St. Lowis + Chicage - Cleveland + Beston + Detrelt - Newark + Atlante - 
IN CANADA—Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Toronto ° Montreal © Vencovder 
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just ouf on the new Sly 
Dynaclone — the ultimate 


in filter performance, 
The result of long ex 


s, the Sly Dynaclone 
has thoroughly proved itself. It provides substantial savings over any other 
iipiaiiaies type of cloth screen dust collection. Write for complete information. 
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RESEARCH... 


white sidewall tires; protective coat- 
ing for automobile weatherstripping; 
natural and synthetic rubber blends; 
wire and cable coverings; and coated 
fabrics. 

o 
Problems Wanted: Beckman Instru- 
ments, Inc. (Pasadena, Calif.) has re- 
cently established a new division to 
cope with industrial instrumentation 
problems. 

8 
Warning: Pacific Northwest lumber 
and plywood manufacturers had bet- 
ter take the lead in promoting chemi- 
cal processing of wood waste. That, 
in effect, was the warning Hillman 
Lueddemann (of the shipping and 
lumber firm, Pope and Talbot, Inc.) 
sounded to the recent 27th annual 
conference of Pacific Northwest Trade 
Assoc. at Victoria, B.C. 

Predicting a new wood chemical 
age, Lueddemann said that unless the 
lumber and plywood men acted quick- 
ly, they might soon be competing for 
logs with a chemical industry financed 
and managed by industrialists from 
other regions who already are eyeing 
the resources of the Pacific Northwest 
“with more than idle curiosity.” 

e 
On the House: Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has released 24 new patents, 
seven of them chemical, for non-ex- 
clusive, royalty-free licensing. Com- 
mission-held patents and patent appli- 
cations released for licensing now 
total 419. 

2 
All for Rubber: Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology has just opened its brand- 
new $50,000 rubber research labora- 
tory. 

> 
Barbiturate Aid: Researchers of Iowa 
State College report a new determina- 
tion of barbiturates and sulfa-drugs 
based on non-aqueous titration. These 
compounds are weak acids, give poor 
end points in water and alcoho] titra- 
tions. But sharp visual end-points are 
readily obtained from titrations in 
dimethylformamide. 

° 
Speedup: A patent (U.S. 2,559,749) 
has recently been awarded to the Du 
Pont Co. for the incorporation of 
small amounts of a fluorinated alkyl 
phosphate into aqueous polymeriza- 
tions of materials like tetrafluoro- 
ethane and fluorochloroethane. The 
additive shortens the polymerization 
cycle. 
; J 
A First: Schwarz Laboratories (New 
York, N.Y.) is now offering N-ethyl 
maleimide on a commercial basis. 
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’ PROOFING 


@ Sperm Oil is one of nature’s best anti-rust materials. 
Possessing an unusually high film strength, it coats metal 
surfaces evenly and thoroughly. Furthermore, Sperm Oil 
tends to penetrate into the pores of metals, giving better 
protection and a longer protective life. Heat-treated parts 
that have been quenched in Sperm Oil, for example, can 
be stored for months without showing signs of rust. Stamp- 
ings that have been Sperm Oil dipped or sprayed can also 
be stored for long periods. 


Since Sperm Oil has a negligible free fatty acid content, it 
does not oxidize, harden, or form metallic soaps. As a result, 
“cementing” of stacked sheet or plate can be prevented 
by Sperm Oil coating. 


If the oil you make is used for slushing, cutting, grinding, 
quenching, parting, penetrating or lubricating it will pay to 
investigate the high rust-inhibiting properties of Sperm Oil. 


ARCHER « DANIELS * MIDLAND COMPANY is 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST PROCESSOR OF SPERM OIL AND 
SPERM OIL PRODUCTS. Samples are available on request. 


ARCHER * DANIELS » MIDLAND COMPANY, 
Chemical Products Division * 2191 West 110th St « Cleveland 2 Ohio 
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Medicinal or Drug—A Civil War Question 


Homatropene hydrobromide is the ma- 
terial used to dilate the pupil during 
eye examinations. That is appropriate 
since the current in-the-courts clash 
over its proper customs classification 
is an eye-opener for the entire syn- 
thetic organic manufacturers group. 
Reason: These producers have a civil 
war on their hands as a result. 
Hanging in the balance is the future 
of many an American-made product 
dependent on strong tariff barriers for 
economic survival. The suit over 
homatropene, in which the plaintiff's 
brief was filed last week, is considered 
a test case by both parties, thereby 
enhancing the trial far beyond the 
effects to be expected from the ruling 
on it as an individual chemical. 

On one side of the question there 
is arrayed the full power of the U.S. 
government, aided and abetted by the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association; and behind the bar- 
ricades on the other side stands the 
Sandoz Chemical Works, in all other 
cases a staunch SOCMA member. 

It’s a Medicinal: The Government 
contends that the main characteristic 
of homatropene is that it is derived 
from coal-tar products and is used by 
doctors. That should put it squarely 
in paragraph 28 of the Tariff Act of 


Vial Fae 


1930 which covers medicinals from 
coal-tar. This paragraph provides for 
a generally high rate of duty, and 
moreover, the percentage is based on 
American selling price. 

The protection thus granted has al- 
lowed domestic producers to hold their 
own. For twenty-five years, the 
amounts imported from abroad have 
been very small. American manufac- 
turers would like to keep it that way. 

It's a Drug: That’s not fair, says 
Sandoz. Homatropene has no curative 
powers and, although it is produced 
in part from coal tar, the effective por- 
tion of its product is derived from the 
belladonna nightshade plant. There- 
fore, claims Sandoz, it should be im- 
ported as a “drug” and enjoy the low 
rate and foreign-value base of parag- 
raph 34. 

The government has found at least 
one doctor who had administered the 
chemical internally, but Sandoz coun- 
ters that this is not standard practice. 
In its mind, a material has to be pre- 
dominantly used for curative medicine 
before it could be classified as a medic- 
nial. Otherwise, almost every known 
substance which has ever been experi- 
mentally tried by doctors could be 
transferred to the high-duty medicinal 
classification. 


Bubble Boards Hit the Road 


REFRIGERATED TRAILERS are developing into a major outlet for Dow’s Styrofoam 
entry in the foam plastics field. Blocks weighing one-fourth the equivalent weight of 
cork are cut to shape and Jaid on the trailer bed. Final flooring can often be installed 
directly over the insulation, thanks to the 20 psi compressive strength of the polysty- 
rene material, Added advantages: low moisture pick-up, high vapor resistance. 
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Vice Versa: The Government, and 
SOCMA, suspect that a wholesale 
transfer of chemicals—but from high- 
duty to low-duty groups—is just what 
Sandoz has in mind as an optimum re- 
sult of the case. Both feel that if the 
Government loses, the door will be 
opened for the reconsideration of a 
whole line of chemicals which either 
can be made by routes not involving 
coal tar or enjoy large markets not 
falling into a strict definition of medi- 
cinal use. 

To stop such a development, SOC- 
MA and its members are fighting to 
plug a possible breach in the tariff 
wall. 


Leather Fights Back 


Members of the Tanners Council are 
getting ready to tan some hides, but 
instead of their usual starting mate- 
rials, they've got their eyes on that 
part of the chemical process industries 
which is encroaching on their markets 
with “artificial” substitutes. 

These materials are no minor threat 
to the tanners’ existence: More than 
half of the shoe soles made during the 
first two months of this year were 
chemically synthesized. Lesser inroads 
have been made into other areas of 
what used to be the leather-makers’ 
exclusive market. 

The tanners have decided to spend 
a million dollars to slow up this trend. 
Moreover, they are organizing their 
ranks for the battle and looking for 
allies among other industries which 
will be directly or indirectly affected 
by the current developments. 

Shoulder to Shoulder: These other 
groups, however, could not be directly 
enrolled into the Tanners Council; 
therefore its 400 members created the 
Leather Industries of America as a 
fighting front open to any related con- 
cern. The tanners hope to get re- 
cruits from cattlegrowers, meat pack- 
ers, shoemakers and—here is an ironic 
twist — chemical manufacturers who 
find tanning an excellent outlet for 
leather chemicals. 

Leather Industries is about ready to 
take the offensive. It now has in hand 
about 70% of the $1 million to be 
spent on advertising, exhibiting, lec- 
turing, and general public relations. 

In addition, a part of the fund will 
be used to investigate untapped mar- 
kets for real leather, and another por- 
tion will provide for the prosecution 
of “false and misleading” statements 
by artificial leather manufacturers. 
The tanners feel that describing any 
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ENJAY 

markets this 

wide range of 
industrial chemicals: 


Petrohol 91 (Isopropyl Alcohol) 
Petrohol 95 (Isopropyl Alcohel) 
Petrohol 99 (lsopr>py! Alcohol) 
Secondary Buty! Alcohol 
tsoocty! Alcohol 

lsopropy! Acetate 

Secondary Buty! Acetate 
Acetone 

Methy! Ethy! Ketone 


Experienced 





Ethyl Ether 

Isopropyl Ether 

Diisobutylene 

Polypropylenes 

Butadiene 

lsoprene Paratac 
Dicyclopentadiene Paranox 
Aromatic Tars Parafiow 
Paratone Vistanex 
Parapoid Naphthenic Acids 
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The solvents and chemicals 
sold under the ENJAY* 
Oval Trade-Mark are out- 
standing for high quality 
and dependability. Every 
day more industries are 
calling on the long ex- 
perience of the Enjay 
Company... making 
greater use of the diversi- 
fied line of solvents and 
chemicals marketed by 
Enjay to increase 
product quality. 


ENJAY 


products are 
marketed in bulk 

or in quantities to 
fit your requirements. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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It’s one thing just to supply material, an- 
other to cooperate with the customér both 
before and after purchase. Here at Innis, 
Speiden we take pride in going over your 
requirements with you, selecting the product 
we know will do the best job for you, and 
delivering promptly. 

For carefully controlled materials backed 
with a service guarantee, specify Isco. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., INC. 


117 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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chemically-made product as being 
“like real leather” is just carrying 
things too far. 


a 
Time Table: Carbide and Carbon has 
decided on a tentative schedule for 
the commercial sale of the coal-hydro- 
genation products to be made at its 
new plant in Institute, W. Va. (CW, 
May 10). The first group, including 
high-boiling phenols and aromatic hy- 
drocarbon solvents, should be avail- 
able by some time this summer. The 
second series, which would involve 
such chemicals as toluene and xylenes, 
will probably be obtainable late in the 
year. 

a 
Polyvinyl Series: Six standardized 
grades of polyvinyl alcohol will be 
marketed by the American Monomer 
Corp. (Leominister, Mass.) under the 
trade name Lemol. The grades will 
vary both in viscosity and degree of 
hydrolysis. 


°° 
Lignin Vanillin: Givaudan-Delawan- 
na, Inc. (New York) will add vanillin 
U.S.P. from lignin to its present sale 
of vanillin U.S.P. from eugenol. The 
new material will be available in 
August. 

ae 
Special Chemical: Benzy] trimethyl] 
ammonium hydroxide is being offered 
in commercial quantities by the Chem- 
ical Development Corp. (Danvers, 
Mass.) It is reported to be especially 
useful as a catalytic material. 


e 
Flammable Safety: The Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association has pub- 
lished a revised manual on the un- 
loading of flammable liquids from tank 
cars. Copies are available at 20¢ each 
through the MCA office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

+ 
Ex-Axis Imports: The current pattern 
of import activities is highlighted by 
a strong showing from German, Ital- 
ian, and Japanese sources in spite of 
a dip in volume from other European 
and South American countries. Custom 
duties collected at the Port of New 
York during April were 17% under the 
same month of 1951. 


2 
Drums Aplenty: With their industry 
working at 80-85% of capacity, the 
fiber drum manufacturers’ Industry 
Advisory Committee has recommended 
to NPA that the containers be re- 
moved from the minimum working 
inventory provision of Regulation 1. 
e 
MD Distributor: Lewis & Co. is the 
new distributor for Metals Disinte- 
grating Co. in Louisville, Ky. 
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Railroads’ Turn to be Heard 


Ever since the ICC granted the 
rail carriers an average 6.8% in- 
crease in rates on April 11, their 
industrial customers have been ex- 
posed to puzzled press rumblings 
over the move. The public has 
been told that new inflationary 
pressures have been added and that 
something must indeed be wrong 
with an industry that has needed 
so many revenue boosts during the 
last few years. 

Feeling that only one side of 
the story is being presented, the 
Association of American Railroads 
has now issued a statement which 
is designed to correct that situation. 
Of special interest to chemical traf- 
fic men are the overtones of con- 
tinued dissatisfaction with the car- 
riers’ share of the value added to 
a product during the course of its 
industrial manufacture. 

Against a backdrop of lowered 
car-loadings (down 10% from a 
year ago during current weeks) 
which may hasten the day when 
the roads may be forced to go to 
ICC for again another raise, the 
AAR has this to say: 


66 This increase is described as 
the twelfth since the end of 
World War II—but eight of the 
twelve have been interim increases, 
subsequently absorbed into, and 
made a part of, four basic de- 
cisions. 
Whether described as twelve in- 
creases, or four, all of them put to- 


gether have raised the level of rail- 
road rates above pre-war levels by 
only a little more than one-half the 
percentage by which the major ele- 
ments of the cost of producing rail 
transportation—wages and fuel and 
materials prices—have gone up in 
the same period. 

And the average revenue the rail- 
roads receive for performing a unit 
of service—moving a ton of freight 
one mile—has gone up since before 
the war only about one-third as 
much as the average increase in 
prices generally. 

So railroad freight rates today— 
even after the latest increase—are 
a smaller proportion of the cost of 
most things people buy than they 
were before the war. 

Even if all freight rate increases 
authorized since 1949—including 
the one of April 11—were reflected 
in full in the prices you pay for 
goods, the total increase in prices 
would be something less than one- 
half of one cent out of each dollar. 

The significant thing, the impor- 
tant thing, to all Americans is that 
the recent increase in rates means 
that railway revenues will be 
brought more nearly in line with 
increases which have accumulated 
since 1949 in the cost of producing 
transportation—so that the railroads 
will be better able to serve the pub- 
lic and to meet the requirements of 
agriculture, commerce and _in- 
dustry, and the demands of na- §@ 


tional defense. 











® Sodium Tripolyphosphate 

® Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, Anhydrous 
® Sodium Polyphos (Sodium Hexametaphos- 
@ phate) (Sodium Tetraphosphate) 

® Trisodium Phosphate, Crystalline 
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BLOCKSON 
Sodium Phosphates 


® Chlorinated Trisodium Phosphate 
® Trisodium Phosphate, Monohydrate 
® Disodium Phosphate, Anyhdrous 
® Disodium Phosphate, Crystalline 
® Monosodium Phosphate, Anhydrous 


Blockson Plant . , . Joliet, Ill. 
® Monosodium Phosphate, Monohydrate K 
@ Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate LOCKSON 
@ Sodium Silicofluoride 


@ Sodium Fluoride 
@ Hygrade Fertilizer 
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PENN SALT’S PIERCE: His paint plan is paying off. 


Painting for Profit 


Penn Salt studies coatings that protect against corro- 





sion, comes up with a system for maintenance painting. 


It figures that the system will cut painting costs by 53%, 





will save $50,000 yearly in one plant alone. 


The key: a protective coat at least five mils thick, 





proper surface preparation, regular inspection and repair. 


For its young recruits, the Army has 
a bit of sage advice that runs some- 
thing like this: “If it moves, salute it; 
if it doesn’t move, move it. And if you 
can’t move it, paint it.” The net result 
is that a lot of young soldiers are kept 
out of trouble and there’s a lot of 
indiscriminate painting of inanimate 
objects. 

A policy like that could never work 
in a process plant, of course, where 
the maintenance crew gets paid by the 
hour. But much of the industrial paint- 
ing that is aimed at protecting the 
plant and equipment is done on a 
hit-or-miss basis. At least, that’s the 
view taken by the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co. 

More Than Its Share: Bob Pierce, 
of Penn Salt’s Corrosion Engineering 
Products Dept., was well aware of the 
national bill for corrosion that runs an 
estimated $5.5 billion a year. He felt 
further that—since it deals with chlo- 
rine, sulfuric acid, hydrofluoric acid 
and a number of other bad acting 
chemicals—the company was picking 
up more than its share of the tab. So 
two years ago he inaugurated a pro- 
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gram to study the efficacy of the vari- 
ous types of protective coatings and, 
more important, to learn how to get 
the most out of them. 

Results of the study were incor- 
porated into a new maintenance sys- 
tem for the protective painting of 
process equipment. Pierce reports that 
the system has been so successful that 
it is now being extended to all the 
company plants, including subsidiary 
Sharples. f 

In one plant alone, says Pierce, the 
new system will effect savings of about 
$50,000 a year. And that does not in- 
clude economies that can be derived 
from prolonging the life of the equip- 
ment. He figures that the company 
will cut its bills for maintenance costs 
by 53%. What’s more, he says that 
figure may eventually go up to 65%. 

Five Points For Paints: The system 
which Penn Salt has developed for 
protective painting stems from five 
points brought out in the study: 

e Basically, says Pierce, the dry 
film thickness is more important than 
the number of coats, although a mini- 
mum of three coats is necessary to 


insure coverage of pits in the finished 
surface. In any case, the dry coat has 
to be at least five mils thick. 

e Average direct cost for painting 
is about 32¢ per sq. ft. For each coat 
over three, the cost rises by about 17%. 
Thus, while a paint that gives a thin 
film may be cheaper, it may be profit- 
able to use a more expensive paint to 
get the necessary five mils in three 
coats. 

e A regular schedule for inspection 
and repair is a must for the chemical 
industry. If followed, says Pierce, costs 
for maintenance painting can be cut 
to less than 7¢ a sq. ft. Penn Salt fig- 
ured that previously, it was spending 
14.7¢ a sq. ft. 

e Sand blasting a corroded surface 
before painting is more effective than 
going over it with a wire brush. In that 
way, the life of the coat can be dou- 
bled or even quadrupled. 

e Of the industrial paint composi- 
tions recommended for general indus- 
trial maintenance work, 60% fail rapid- 
ly when exposed to conditions met in 
average chemical plants. 

Panel Approach: When Pierce de- 
cided that a scientific approach to the 
protective coating problem was neces- 
sary, he called in Kenneth Tator As- 
sociates, protective coating consultants 
of Coraopolis, Pa. First approach to 
the problem was to test specimens 
on “checkerboards” in chosen areas. 
Pierce says results were unsatisfactory 
because the plane surface of the panel 
did not simulate actual plant condi- 
tions. 

A more suitable test panel was de- 
veloped by welding a short length of 
channel iron to a steel plate. By fur- 
ther modification, it was adapted to 
test coatings over planes, welds, pits, 
edges, crevices, projections, inside cor- 
ners, scratches, impact injuries, mois- 
ture and soilage pockets. 

All told, tests were run on 62 paint 
formulations representing ten basic 
types: Epon, furane, oleoresinous, 
phenolic, polystyrene, vinyl, wax, syn- 
thetic and chlorinated rubber systems. 
To insure validity over a range of 
climatic conditions, panels were ex- 
posed in chemical plants in three sec- 
tions of the country. 

Tests at the plants will continue for 
twelve years. Meanwhile, Pierce says 
he is ready to offer advice based on his 
findings to all comers. But he frankly 
admits his motive is not purely altruis- 
tic, for Penn Salt has its own line of 
protective coatings. Thus Pierce figures 
the company can cut its maintenance 
costs and build good will among cus- 
tomers. At the same time, it may sell 
more paint. 
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PRODUCTION... 
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NICKEL-LINED 


“ 


PROCESSING: Riding a crest. 


Nickel-Lined Bonanza 


Enthusiasm at Bart Manufacturing 
Corp. is riding the crest these days— 
not surprising considering that a just- 
finished review of business gains show- 
ed that this New Jersey company’s 
nickel-plating steel pipe business had 
quadrupled since early 1950. 

Two main factors were responsible: 
First, the nickel shortage; industries, 
unable to obtain pure nickel tubing, 
turned to nickel-lined pipe as a sub- 
stitute. Second, industrial test pro- 
grams designed to prove the worth of 
nickel-lined pipe were coming of age. 

Nickel-lined steel pipe is not new 
and neither is the technique that Bart 
uses. Such pipe has been around a 
long time—but only in short lengths. 
Bart’s claim to fame is the unique 
machine it invented to nickel-line 
long lengths of pipe. 

Today most of the available nickel 
is going for such defense needs as the 
AEC program, aircraft engines and 
chromium-nickel stainless steel for spe- 
cialized constructions. Hence, with the 
third-round DPA chemicals expansion 
program now in gear and nickel at 
56!2¢ a pound, nickel-lined pipe is a 
two-way boon to industry. 

Plating Process: Steel pipe is 
cleaned and placed in Bart’s novel 
machine. Pipe ends are capped and 
an anode inserted. A nickel solution, 
consisting of a mixture of inorganic 
nickel salts adjusted to a definite acidic 
pH, is then continuously pumped 
through the pipe. During the electro- 
plating, the pipe is rotated continu- 
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ously to give an even coating. Plating 
is continued until the desired thickness 
is obtained. 

Nickel can be deposited to any de- 
sired thickness, but for most purposes 
a coating in the range of 0.010 inch 
is used. A unique feature is the fact 
that Bart machines can handle (and 
were the first to do so successfully) 
20- to 21-foot lengths of pipe in di- 
ameters from 1% to 24 inches. They 
can plate the outside as well, but 
inside coating only is more usual. 
Nickel-plated weld fittings are also 
part of the line. 

Economic Deterrent: Nickel - lined 
pipe is not necessarily the answer for 
all who want corrosion-resistant lines— 
it is available in seamless steel pipe 
and weld fittings only. Cost may also 
be a barrier: Plating pipe costs up to 
three times as much as the pipe itself. 
Obviously, it’s better to use less ex- 
pensive (though less resistant) mate- 
rial if economics so dictate.* 

Another limiting factor of nickel- 
lined pipe: Because of the normally 
thin coating, it can be used only where 
the corrosion rate is small and uni- 
form. The nickel-lined material can, 
however, be a real factor in extending 
the metal because it usually contains 
only about a tenth as much nickel as 
the pure tubing. 

Where It’s Used: In the chemical 
industry, nickel finds one of its most 


* Pipe coated with 0.007 to 0.010 inch of 
nickel is competitive with Schedule 10 Type 304 
stainless steel; a 0.015 inch nickel lining, with 
Schedule 10 pure nickel tubing. 


important applications where protec- 
tion against alkaline materials is re- 
quired. Lever Bros., for example, is 
using Bart’s pipe to handle hot caustic 
and hot fatty acids. Wyandotte Chem- 
icals employs it for caustic lines, Dow 
for carrying an organic chloride. Some 
kraft paper plants are using it. Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals utilizes 
the pipe for handling brackish water 
at its Texas City plant. 

Bart’s Start: Bart got its start in the 
nickel-coated pipe business back in 
1943-44, The atomic energy program 
needed thousands of feet of nickel 
pipe in near-20-foot lengths. This pre- 
sented a real problem: Not only was 
there not enough nickel, but nickel- 
coated pipe in such long lengths was 
not made, 

The upshot was that Sig Bart, pres- 
ident of his company, presented a 
sample of his pipe to the atomic proj- 
ect authorities. It wasn’t 20 feet long 
but it was six, which was about three 
feet longer than had heretofore been 
commercially available. A develop- 
ment contract was tossed in his lap, 
enabling him to build machines which 
turned out a bill-filling product. The 
New Jersey company went on to sup- 
ply the atomic works with 150 miles 
of nickel-lined pipe in diameters vary- 
ing from 4 to 18 inches. Significantly, 
this pipe is still in service after almost 
a decade. 

After the war, Bart bought the gov- 
ernment-owned machinery, on which 
he had exclusive patents, and has since 
been inching his product into private 
industry. 

New Look: Others also see dollar 
signs in the nickel-lined pipe business. 
Van Der Horst Corp. of America 
(Olean, N. Y.) worked out a similar 
process, was in the business for a while, 
has since retired from the field. Amer- 
ican Locomotive Works, teamed with 
Keystone Chromium Corp., is now 
making “nickel” pipe for AEC. 

Current bright star on Bart’s hori- 
zon is the interest some in the oil 
industry have just expressed in a cool 
million feet of its brain child. And 
since the firm is on the inside track, 
thanks in part to the initial govern- 
ment boost, it looks hopefully for a 
further steep climb on its sales office’s 
wall chart. 


Speedy Slurries 
A new slurry mixer for preparing in- 
timate mixtures of liquids and “non- 
wettable” solids is now being market- 
ed by National Foam Systems Inc. 
(West Chester, Pa.). 

It works on the Venturi principle 
and has no moving parts. In opera- 
tion, the dry powder is fed from a 
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closed hopper into the liquid stream 
at a predetermined temperature and 
pressure. The company says that the 
new mill quickly and easily wets the 
particles to form a homogeneous mix- 
ture. 

Main applications: clarifying liquids 
and in precoating filters. Too, it is 
being used to prepare such mixtures 
as cellite-water, borax-glycol, lactose- 
water, lime-water, clay-oil, and carbon 
black and water or oil. 

A single mixer can feed from 10 to 
200 pounds of dry material a minute 
into an equal amount of water. Two 
or more units can be combined by a 
manifold to feed larger amounts of a 
single material or different ingredients 
in any desired proportions. 

The slurry mill is an outgrowth of 
a unit designed by National Foam to 
mix napalm and gasoline. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Polyethylene Rope: A 25% savings in 
cost over a comparable rope made of 
cotton is the claim that Plymouth 
Cordage Co. (Plymouth, Mass.) makes 
for its new polyethylene rope. The 
company foresees its use in chemical 
plants to mark off restricted, hazard- 
ous areas. The rope withstands chem- 
icals, mildew and rot, but is not 
built to stand up under heavy loads 
or tough wear. 

* 
Tight Seal: The Foxboro Co. (Fox- 
boro, Mass.) has brought out a new 
ball valve. Foxboro recommends the 
valve for working pressures up to 
3,000 psi., suggests its use in meter 
manifolds, gauge lines, seal chambers, 
bleed-off connections, sampling con- 
nections and lubricator shut-offs. In 
the valve, a stainless steel ball closes 
into a machined conical seat. 

3 
Orlon Filters: Filtration Fabrics Di- 
vision (Filtration Engineers, Inc., 
Newark, N.J.) is now marketing two 
Orlon acrylic fiber weaves for use in 
dry-separation equipment and indus- 
trial dust collectors. Filtration reports 
the materia] will stand up under strong 
acids, oxidizing agents, solvents, oils 
and weak alkalis under temperatures 
up to 300 F. Big feature claimed for 
the fabric for dust control: maximum 
air permeability and high retention of 
a wide variety of particle sizes. 

. 
Equation Solver: American Hydro- 
math Corp. (New York City) reports 
a new electrical analogue computer 
to solve linear algebraic equations. 
The company claims that the solution 
is obtained immediately without any 
iterative process, either manual or 
automatic. 
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Put a packaging “floor” 
under your product 


Asphalt tile is tough, and durable—once it's installed. 
But until it is cemented to a solid surface, this 
popular building material is subject to breakage. 


That’s why “KenTile” is shipped in a well-cushioned 
H & D double wall corrugated box. This extra strong, 
lightweight box provides extra protection to 

the product. Economically it lowers shipping charges 
and reduces breakage to an absolute minimum. 


The H & D Package Laboratory is ready to engineer a better 
shipping box for your product . . . a box that will protect 
your product in transit and help to promote and merchandise 
it. Write for free booklet, “How To Pack It.” 

Hinde & Dauch, 5207 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Akron, Baltimore, Battle Creek, Mich., Bloomington, Ill., Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Fairfield, Conn., Findlay, Ohio, Gloucester City, 
N, J., Greensboro, N. C., Hoboken, Indianapolis, Jamestown, N. Y., Kansas City, Lenoir, 
N. C., Minneapolis, Omaha, Plymouth, Ind., Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., Roanoke, 
Va., Rochester, Sandusky, Ohio, Shrewsbury, Mass., St. Lovis, Toledo, Watertown, Mass. 
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FRAGILE SAMPLE takes cushioned 
ok ride from process to lab. 

Communications Plus 
Intra-plant communication can be 
time consuming, inefficient. In the 
case of Upjohn’s new plant in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., the problem was a 
particularly knotty one for plant floor 
space totals more than 33 acres. 
Upjohn’s solution: It called in the 


Lamson Corp. (Syracuse) to design 
and install a pneumatic tube conveyor 
*(Lithium Aluminum Hydride) system. Now 21 stations throughout 
the plant are connected to a central 
operator; there are direct lines be- 
Of vital importance to all present and potential com- tween departments where the flow of 
traffic is usually heavy. The company 
mercial users of LAH (Lithium Aluminum Hydride) is the reports that samples can be sent to 
the lab in a matter of seconds, adds 
that mail and work orders are routed 
to their destination in the same time. 


Bee “ 


news that LAH (Lithium Aluminum Hydride) purchased 





from Metal Hydrides, Inc., may now be used without re- 


strictions of a use license or payment of use royalties. 


This releases MH highly essential LAH for wider ap- 
plication. Stocks are ample — shipments will be prompt. 
For further information or technical bulletins write, wire 


or call 


we MEAL IVDRIDES: 


CENTRAL STATION connects with 21 
12-24 CONGRESS STREET e BEVERLY e MASS. others around the plant. 
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Girdler Process News 


GIRDLER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 


new synthetic nitrogen fertilizer plant 
for Mississippi Chemical Corporation 


Mississippi Chemical Corporation 
assigned complete responsibility 
for engineering and construction of 
its new integrated plant to one 
experienced source ... The Girdler 
Corp. Original cost was lower than 
estimates from other sources, and 
also ammonia, nitric acid, and am- 
monium nitrate are now produced 
with a lower unit energy input 
than in any other similar plant. 

The plant is a complex one, 
involving production processes for 
hydrogen, nitric acid, ammonium 
nitrate, etc. This is one of the few 


high-pressure, catalytic- process 
ammonia plants in the U. S. 
Methods for safe handling of gases 
at pressures up to 15,000 pounds per 
square inch had to be worked out. 

Girdler has broad experience in 
handling such complete “process 
packages”. . . covering design and 
construction of process plants 
involving very high operating pres- 
sures, high temperature reactions, 
and corrosive substances. 

Call on Girdler in the planning 
stages of your processing facilities 
... you can do so with confidence. 


tte GIRDLER C-poration 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Gas Processes Division 


PROCESS ENGINEERS - 
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Votator Division 


DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS - 


Thermex Division 


MANUFACTURERS OF CATALYSTS 


Synthesis gas plant 

This unit at Mississippi Chemical Corpo- 
ration manufactures high purity syn- 
thesis gas needed for the production of 
ammonia. Natural gas is the primary 
raw material, Superheated steam, used 
in the synthesis process, is produced by 
integrating steam generation with 
process functions. Thus the cost of a 
separate steam plant was saved. 


Prilling tower 


Final step in production of ammonium 
nitrate, The complete plant has various 
improvements in design and layout, and 
process combinations never before used. 
Proper coordination of countless details 
by Girdler was a major factor in low 
first cost of plant. 


Want More Information? 
Girdler’s Gas Processes Division designs and 
builds plants for the production, purification, 
or utilization of chemical process gases; 
purification of liquid or gaseous 
hydrocarbons; manufacture of 

otganic compounds. Write for 

Booklet G-35. The Girdler Corpo- 

ration, Gas Processes Division, 

Louisville 1, Kentucky. District 

Offices: San Francisco, Tulsa, 

Atlanta, New York. In Canada: 

Girdler Corporation of Canada 

Limited, Toronto. 





COPPER 8 
QUINOLINOLATE 


Manufactured by 


GAMMA CHEMICAL CORP. 


Great Meadows, N. J. 


: Sole Sales Agents 
“ah CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. © MUrray Hill 2-2587-8-9 
Cable Address: PHARCHEM 











ship 
chemicals 
swiftly 


economically 
over 


America’s 
inland 
waterways 


More than two billion ton miles experience annually 
transporting alcohols, salt, sulphur, benzol, styrene, 
liquid petroleum . . . streamlined integrated tow units 

- + no interchange . . . direct service from source to 
destination . . . investigate this dependable transpor- 
tation at no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM & TRANSPORT CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS VC? ST. LOUIS. MO. 


way Exchange Bldq 


It ~PORTATION, IN 
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The Physical Chemistry of Surface 
Films, by William D. Harkins. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; xvi--413 pp., $10. 

A detailed treatise covering the au- 
thor’s experimental and _ theoretical 
studies in two important fields of 
physical chemistry—surface chemistry 
and solubility. A final section deals 
with the mechanism of emulsion poly- 
merization, the subject the author was 
working on at the time of his death. 


Bacitracin. Research Div., S. B. Penick 
& Co., 50 Church St., New York, 
N. Y.; 127 pp. 

A review and digest of the literature 
up to and including Jan., 1952, focus- 
ing attention on the clinical usefulness 
of this antibiotic and on its potentiali- 
ties as based upon its synergistic ac- 
tion with other antibiotics. 


Briefly Listed 


1951 INpExEs OF PaTENTs, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 
cloth binding, $6; paper binding, $5. 


1951 InpEXxEs OF TRADE Marks, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.; cloth binding, $4.25; paper 
binding, $3.25. 


MEETINGS... 


Amer. Leather Chemists Assn., annual 
convention, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 1-4, 


Chem. Inst. of Canada, annual conf. & 
exhibition, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
June 2-4. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists & Chem. 
Engrs., annual spring outing, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N.Y., June 6. 


Chem. Specialties Mfrs. Assn., mid-year 
meeting, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
June 9-10. 


Natl. Fire Protection Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Statler Hotel, N.Y., June 9-13. 


Div. of Medicinal Chem., national chem- 
istry symposium, Univ. of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, June 12-14. 


Natl. Fertilizer Assn., annual meeting, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., June 16-18. 


Div. of Analytical Chem., annual summer 
symposium, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, June 20-21. 


Forest Products Res. Soc., annual meet- 
ing, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 23-25. 


Mfrg. Chemists Assn., joint meeting with 


SOCMA, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 23-25. 
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COMBINE TO TRUCK: Harvested wheat receives . . . Chemical protection for safe storage. 


Chemical Insurance for Stored Grain 


Wheat fraction carriers for synergised pyrethrin in- 





secticides, recently patented by Pillsbury Mills, have just been 
licensed to U. S. Industrial Chemicals. 


USI is boosting protectant production in two plants, 





aims for big market in storage of ’52’s bumper harvests. 


Perking foreign interest hints possible sub-licensing 





by USI abroad. 


Unless it’s the picture of the massive 
combine almost lost in an expanse of 
golden, waving grain, there is nothing 
quite like a shot of a bulging granary 
to typify the productivity of America’s 
wheat belt. 

But for the farmer, the well-filled 
storage bin doesn’t mean he can sit 
back and ponder the color of his next 
Buick. He’s frequently up against a 
problem honest sweat and long hours 
can’t beat: How to keep that grain 
safe from weevils and insects until 
it’s used. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
(div. National Distillers Products 
Corp.) think’s it’s got the answer. 
USI is upping production at its Balti- 
more and Kansas City, Kan., plants 
of two insecticides for stored grain, 
Pyrenone®’ Wheat and _ Pyrenone 
Grain Protectants. 

The carrier (or diluent) for the 
wheat protectant was patentedt by 

* Pyrenone is USI's trademarked name for 
piperonyl butoxide-pyrethrin combinations, tight 
ly-patented insecticides introduced in 1945. Big 

2 ow toxicity to warm-blooded 
on s. 


> 585.356 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (Minneapolis) 
only last February; Pillsbury has just 
granted USI exclusive license for use 
of the diluent. 

Now USI has an even firmer grip on 
what it claims is the most effective 
chemical for safely halting weevil and 
insect damage to stored grain—a meth- 
od well tested, and USDA-approved. 

With ample manufacturing facilities 
and sufficient raw material supplies 
to meet American demands, USI is 
bending an eager ear to foreign cries 
for the chemicals. Pyrenone has been 
licensed in England for some time. 
And chances are that more licensing 
will be done soon, not only of Pyre- 
nones, but on their use with the Pills- 
bury diluent, since USI has sub- 
licensing powers on it. 

Object of Interest: The object of 
all this has been available to the 
American farmer since last year. The 
wheat fraction diluent, a wheat dust 
derived from grain cleaning opera- 
tions, was devised by George Wagner 
of Pillsbury, working with USI re- 
searchers. A patent was sought back 


in 1949; after further testing, USI 
decided to sell its wheat protectant 
with the new material last July, before 
the patent was granted. 

In making the protectant, USI im- 
pregnates the carrier with 1.1% pipe- 
ronyl butoxide, and .08% pyrethrins. 
The farmer adds the protectant at the 
rate of 75 lbs./1000 bushels of wheat, 
mixing it into the grain, or simply 
pouring it in at the feed end of a 
conveyor. Cost is about 2%¢ per 
bushel, and a season’s protection is 
promised. 

The Rub--ard Appearance: USI has 
been making grain protectants for 
some time. With corn, barley, and 
similar grains, formulations contain- 
ing a fibrous tale carrier were satis- 
factory. But such a mineral-based pro 
tectant applied to wheat faced two 
main objections: Millers thought they 
raised the ash content of the wheat 
too much, and grain so treated had 
difficulty passing Federal inspections 
which were largely based on “feel” 
and appearance. 

Pillsbury, one of the leading millers, 
was vitally interested in a safe method 
for insuring the quality of its stored 
grain. So its researchers huddled with 
those of USI and worked out the 
wheat fraction carrier. 

The Pyrenones, although not cheap, 
offer the key advantage of low animal 
hazard. They're used in 95% of the 
aerosol insecticides, and the Pillsbury 
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NOPCO’S 


new series of 


NOPALCOL 


ylene Oxide 
Condensates 
are 
outstanding 


Wetting Agents 
Detergents 
Spin Bath Additives 
Rubber Latex 
Stabilizers 


NEVER has such a wide 
choice of synthetic organic 
surface active agents been 
available from a single source. 


THE NEW NOPALCOLS in- 
clude both nonionic and cat- 
ionic materials. 


INNUMERABLE MODIFICA- 
TIONS are available to meet 
the requirements of different 
processing industries. 


MANY NOPALCOLS are al- 
ready being used to great 
advantage; the tremendous 
possibilities of others have 
not yet been fully explored. 
We'll gladly work with you 
to help adapt these outsand- 
ing chemical to your pro- 
cessing needs. 


This FREE book con 
tains valuable infor 
mation, and includes 
a ‘Selection Chart 

to help you choose 
the most suitable 
Nopalcol for your job 
Send for a copy today 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


NOPCO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY Dept. Eoc-2 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


7 oon 


Boston « Chicago « Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Cal. 





SPECIALTIES .... 


patent specifies piperonyl butoxide, 
pyrethrum, or rotenone. 

Although tests—largely conducted 
at Kansas State College—show good 
resul's with heavily infested grains, 
USI doesn’t recommend its products 
in such cases. And it emphasizes that 
maximum benefits require good sani- 
tation in the storage units. 


. . . . 7 7 7 . . + . . . 


Fumigation of stored grain is an 
effective treatment for grains already 
infested with insects. It’s a low cost 
procedure, and the USDA has ap- 
proved it. But fumigation won't work 
in many of the storage bins pressed 
into service by the farmer, and USI 
thinks that means a big opportunity for 
its Pyrenone protectants. 


Percentage Payoff 


The high wax content of Utah’s Uinta 
Basin petroleums, a problem to most 
oilmen, is a blessing to Sure-Seal 
Corp. After a false start that went 
bust in °47, Sure-Seal is now on the 
way up, has a new product and eyes 
$600,000 gross sales this year. 
Pelleted canning wax is Sure-Seal’s 
(Salt Lake Air Base, Utah) just-in- 
troduced twist in home preserving 
waxes. The big advantage is that it 
saves the housewife the bother of 
chipping off small hunks of wax from 
a one pound block. 


SURE-SEAL’S WALLIS: Second start 
with a wax works. 

Sure-Seal is now producing 500,- 
000 Ibs of wax per month, turning 
out a variety of specialized wax com- 
pounds for industry, Government and 
the laboratory, in addition to its home 
canning products. And sales have 
been growing by $150,000 per year 
leaps since 1947 under the direction 
of chief Marvin Wallis. 

Wallis sees $1 million gross sales 
by 1955, plans a $5 million dewax- 
ing plant in the Uinta Basin. All this 
from shrewd utilization of the high 
(17% as compared to common 5%) 
wax content of the Utah crudes, cur- 
rently pouring out at the rate of 25.,- 
000. bbl ‘day. 


Sure-Seal, presently renting quar- 
ters, and still in the semi-experimenta! 
stage, is nonetheless .geared for large 
scale production work: Filling a 229,- 
000 Ib Government order for dipping 
wax, Sure-Seal turned out boxed wax 
at a 50,000 Ib/day clip. 

Second Start: Wallis started Sure- 
Seal on a $12,000 shoe-string at the 
end of World War II. The initial proj- 
ect failed, through lack of product 
control, in 1947, but Wallis began 
again a short time later. 

As wax producer, blender, and 
marketer, Sure-Seal custom formu- 
lates to meet specific needs. Typical 
products: For the Government, a wax 
adapted to desensitizing explosives. 
For chrome platers, a strippable (easi- 
ly peeled off) wax to protect areas not 
being plated. For college medical 
labs, waxes to preserve human brains 
for dissection and to hold virus until 
needed for study. 

No-Air-Wrap, a strippable coating 
for quick-frozen poultry, is Sure- 
Seal’s major production item, aside 
from the Government orders. Prices 
on the No-Air-Wrap compound vary 
from 16¢ to 48¢ per pound. The dip- 
coating waxes sell at about 8¢/Ilb., 
the specialized medical waxes about 
52¢/Ib. 

Wallis figures strippable waxes of- 
fer the most room for wax-makers’ ex- 
pansion. And he thinks Sure-Seal will 
get a big share of what may be a 
65-100 million pound market there. 

. 

Wash Less: Enterprise Paint Mfg. 
Co. (Chicago) is now marketing 
Staize-Clene, a line of maintenance 
finishes said to resist soiling. Formu- 
lated with Syncon (made under John- 
son Wax patents), the new paint is 
also claimed to be easier to wash. 


6 

Fluoride Angle: Cook-Waite Labora- 
tories, Inc. (New York) is offering a 
new dental polishing paste, contain- 


ing 2% sodium fluoride. The new prep- 
aration is for professional application 
only. 

e 
Swelling Sponge Works: O-Cel-O, 
Inc. (Buffalo, N.Y.) has broken ground 
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for a $500,000, 12,000 sq. ft. concrete 
block and steel structure for synthetic 
sponge manufacture. 
a 

Skin for Metals: A plastic film for pro- 
tection of metals is being shown at 
the British Industries Fair. Called Bir- 
lon, the film is transparent, and _ is 
said to withstand light stamping, yet 
be easily removed when necessary. 
Cellon Ltd. (Kingston-on-Thames) 
and Birmetals Ltd. (Quinton, Bir- 
mingham) developed the filming proc- 
ess, devised to prevent organic solvent 
and water damage, and protect metals 
through fabrication handling. 

And in Amsterdam, Holland, N. \ 
Draka is making thin-walled pliable 
tubes of polyvinyl chloride to be used 
for somewhat similar protection: 
Drawn over a bar of metal and heated 
to 115C, the polyvinyl shrinks and 
coats the bar, providing a permanent 
protective film. 

° 
Super Service: The Seattle, Wash. 
fire department has added a new serv- 
ice. Now it not only puts out fires, 
it deodorizes the premises 

To kill the lasting odor that even a 
small fire can leave, the department 
is using Metazene aerosols. Boyle- 
Midway’s (New York) Renovair is the 
preferred product; a 12 oz bomb (50- 
75¢) will deodorize 40-50,000 cu. ft. 

® 
Rol Rolls: Rol, long-heralded liquid 
detergent of Fels and Co. (Philadel- 
phia) will be test-marketed in the 
East this summer. 

* 


TB Drugs Abroad: One TB drug slat 
ed for test under the Egyptian Public 
Health authority is Nicotibine Lepetit, 
a pyridine and isonicotinic acid hydra- 
zine product of Lepetit laboratories, 
Italy. Chemifa Corp., representing 
Shering Corp., is distributing another 
isonicotinic acid hvrazide tablet, Ditu- 
bin. 
° 


Cal-Spray in Ala: California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., agricultural chemical 
manufacturer, hes just opened a new 
plant in Troy, Ala. 

* 
Easy Out: Molgard, a new mold re- 
lease product, is now marketed by 
Garan Chemical Corp. (Los Angeles). 
Devised to speed polyester resin mold- 
ing, it is available in quarts, gallon, 
and five-gallon containers. 

® 
Weevil Evils: USDA researchers find 
that present fumigant recommenda- 
tions for control of weevil in stored 
grains are inadequate to halt the 
damage of immature insects. Larger 
doses of calcium cyanate, which ap- 
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rc) 
Aa? on Getting the Best Service from your Fans 


PICK THE FAN TO SUIT THE PLAN! 


“Buffalo” Type “B 
Vaneaxial Fan 


tHE AXIAL FLOW FAN 


Forms a Straight Duct Suction 


For Ventilating and Air Conditioning Service, where your piping will 
be straight, this Axial Flow Fan is ideal. Fitting in as a section of pipe, 
it requires little more cubic space than does the pipe. “Buffalo” Fans like 
the Type “B” Vaneaxial above, are also relatively light, which reduces 
installation cost. Also, this type of fan is unusually efficient in these 
straight duct runs. Another advantage in “Buffalo” Axial Flows is their 
limit-load characteristic—you cannot overload them, regardless of system 
pressure. 


The Centrifugal Fan, 


like this “Buffalo” Limit - Load 
Fan, forms a built-in 90-deg. 
elbow. If your system is to 
have many curved connec- 

tions, consider this type 

of fan. Details are in 

Bulletin 3737. Write 

for your copy. 


For 

Performance Curve 

and other useful information 
on “Buffalo” Axial Flow Fans, 
write today for Engineering 
Bulletin 3533-C. 


. 
1° ~~ hn 


BUFFALO FORGE c: COMPANY 


189 MORTIMER ST. {5 BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PL BLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING [|NDUCED DRAFT EXHAUST 
FORCED DRAFT [me erelul, ié HEATING PRESSURE BLOWIN 





“PACKAGED” 
DRY or WET 
GRINDING 
UNIT 


for 
Laboratory or 
Small 
Operations 


Make power connections 
only and the Hardinge 
Dry Grinding Unit is 
ready to perform. Self- 
contained and portable, 
8’ high. Complete with 
Constant-Weight Feeder. 
Conical Mill, Loop Classi- 
fier, dust collector prod- 
uct collector, and “Elec- 
tric Ear” grinding con- 
trol. Similar model for 
wet grinding. 


Bulletin AH-373-36. 


mmm DIN. 


CoO uh PANY, INCOR P O Ba Te D 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA— 240 Arch St. Main Office and Works 


NEW YORK 17 @ SAN FRANCISCO 11 @ CHICAGO 6 @ HIBBING, MINN. e TORONTO 1 
122 E. 42nd St. 24 California St. 205 W. Wacker Dr. 2016 First Ave. 200 Bay St. 


MONTREAL INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 


80,000 square feet of land in Montreal, containing: 


One office building, with 2300 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Two buildings— 


1 of 25,000 sq. ft. on three floors with elevator. 


1 of 10,000 sq. ft. on two floors, with a 50’ x 50’ 
corner section five floors high. 








The latter section is a still house containing fractionating 
distillation columns. This building contains a 200 h.p. Inglis 
Erie boiler with Detroit stokers made in 1946. 


This property is located in the centre of Montreal's industrial 
area, on the Lachine canal, is fenced, contains 8 steel storage 
tanks of 225,000 Imp. Gal. total capacity, and a railway siding 
which accommodates five cars. Especially suited for distilling 
operation or chemical manufacturing. 


For further information please apply to 
BO 4310 Chemical Week 330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N.Y. 





SPECIALTIES. ... -« 


pears to be top dust type fumigant, 
are suggested. 

* 
Floor Covering: New German prod- 
uct is a flooring material of chlorinated 
rubber made by Arnhemse Rubber- 
fabriek Arufa, Arnheim. The covering 
has a foundation of rubber-based ma- 
terial 0.07 in. thick, on which a 0.05 
in. layer of patented-process chlorin- 
ated rubber is pressed. Flooring, in 
four colors, is said to be impervious to 
acid, oils, mildew and to be inexpen- 
sive. 

© 
Scrub Aid: New scouring cloth of ny- 
lon, called Dazzl, is being introduced 
in the Midwest. The new cloth is 
woven of 210 denier fibers by Walton- 
March (Chicago), is priced at $1.00 
for two 9 by 12 inch cloths. Uses are 
in dishwashing, general household 
work. 

° 
Tonsorialist Touch: Thomas, the hair- 
grower is putting chlorophyll in his 
hair restoring preparations. 

° 
Soft Sole: The Rubatex Division of 
Great American Industries has begun 
production of Rubatex Crepe, a shoe 
sole material, in its Spencer, West Va. 
plant. Facilities were formerly oper- 
ated by Monarch Rubber Co., Balti- 
more. 

° 
Chemical Aid Welcome: Editorial in 
Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock, Ark.) 
discusses recent loss of 50,000 acres 
of cotton treated with a pre-emergence 
weed-killer, expresses hope that the 
loss won't affect development of this 
type of agricultural chemicals. 

“It would be a bitter blow to the 
cotton industry in these labor short 
times if a development so promising 
were retarded by a single mysterious 
and so far regional incident,” the edi- 
torial said. 

° 
Advice to Planters: A combination in- 
secticide-fungicide seed treatment has 
been worked out by the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station (Gen- 
eva) for cutting maggot and decay loss 
in beans, corn, and squash. 

Recommended mixture contains a 
fungicide such as Arasan SF, plus an 
insecticide like lindane, dieldrin, or 
chlordane. 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 


Cover (top) — Hans Basken, McGraw- 
Hill; Cover (bottom) — Shelburne Studio: 
p. 11 (bottom) — Intl. News Photo: 
p. 53 — Hercules Powder Co. 
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SOLKA- 
FLOC 


“First Aid’ for Filters 


In any filtration emergency, SOLKA-FLOC 
may be just the filter aid you need. 
Here’s why: 


SOLKA-FLOC can prevent abrasion dam- 
age in your filtration processes 


SOLKA-FLOC can eliminate costly “leak- 
through”—quickly and safely 


SOLKA-FLOC often enables unusually 
high flow rates 


SOLKA-FLOC permits controlled poros- 
ity in the filter cake 


SOLKA-FLOC saves labor since filters do 
not have to be cleaned so often 


These are only a few of the 

reasons why SOLKA-FLOC may 

reduce your filtration 

problems. Why not find 

out more about its use as a 

filter aid? Write our Technica! 
Service, Department CF-6, at Boston, 
describing your filtration system. 





BROWN QUALITY COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
Cis CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 

Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS + SOLKA-FLOC + NIBROC PAPERS « NIBROC TOWELS «+ NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS e« BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES *« ONCO INSOLES « CHEMICALS 
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LONG ON EXPERIENCE 


for over fifty years, NIAGARA has been producing top quality electro-chemicals... 
pioneering in the commercial production and application of a group of them. 


NIALK® Liquid Chlorine 
NIALK Caustic Potash 
NIALK Carbonate of Potash 
NIALK Paradichlorobenzene 
NIALK Caustic Soda 


NIALK TRICHLORethylene 
NIAGATHAL® (Tetrachloro Phthalic Anhydride) © 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


MARKET LETTER 


Despite price control our free-market economy is still with us. 
Not a few industry spokesmen have been saying that, insolently snapping 
fingers at OPS, then hastily pointing to one indisputable fact: 

Wobbly prices over the last eighteen months show that price 
control has relatively little to do with economic stability. Some prices 
have remained stable, some have risen, others fallen. 








The Senate Banking Committee’s approval last week of a bill to 
extend price, wage controls nine months (to March 1, 1953), and to stretch 
allocation, priority, defense loan authority twelve months (to July 1, 1953) 
indicates the snaps weren’t loud enough. 

But at least one group is satisfied—almost. The US Chamber of 
Commerce, champion thumper for complete decontrol, had insisted that 
controls, if extended, should not be continued longer than next March; 
is convinced the national economy “should be in position to provide amply 
for both defense, civilian needs.” 








The Defense Materials Procurement Administration last week 
lost its power to allocate blister copper. NPA, in taking over, said DMPA 
was allocating too much of this copper raw material for production of cop- 
per sulphate, other copper chemicals that are relatively in ample supply: 
“Conservation is the keyword, copper shortage is acute,” satd NPA. 

Then with a suddeness that left “controllers” spinning, acting 
Director of Defense Mobilization John R. Steelman came out with a new 
system of flexible price ceilings for imported copper. 

In a nutshell the new plan does this: 1) Maintains existing two 
price system for copper—domestic, 2414¢/lb., imported, 2714¢/lb. 2) 
Allows private U.S. buyers to buy all the copper they can get from for- 
eign producers (meaning Chile), but not more than International Mate- 
rials Conference allocation to the U.S. of 130 thousand tons per month 
from free world markets. 3) Permits them to pay any price they want 
for foreign copper, pass on a substantial part of their increased costs: 

Twenty-four hours later the President, adding his bit, authorized 
removal of enough copper (22 thousand tons) from the nation’s stockpile 
to cover outstanding allocations already issued for June. 

It was emphasized that stockpile copper will be used only to make 
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MARKET LETTER 








WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) 124.1 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 1,392.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) 2,124.0 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 233.3 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $7,951,000 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1947, 48, 49—100) Latest Month 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, and Cosmetics 
Fertilizer Materials 
Oils and Fats 





up the deficit caused by the Chilean copper workers’ strike, Chile’s em- 
bargo of copper shipments because of price differences. 


The same mixture of cheers and tears is evident in the industry’s 
market places at home this week. It all depends on what side of the counter 
you’re on. 

Tributyl phosphate’s new price per pound is 51°4,¢—a brutal 1134.¢ 
slash by prime producer Commercial Solvents. Equally drastic is the 20% 
cut (now 42¢/lb. cl., f.o.b. Strang, Tex.) on dimethyl formamide (DMF), 
Du Pont’s “close approach” to the universal solvent. 

Both reductions can be interpreted as evidence of a free market. 
In other words, the hoped-for (or dreaded) buyers’ market is here. 

Producers are plainly reverting to the age-old device to lure 
customers. 














The United Nations, also judiciously shopping around for bar- 
gains, found a good one last week. With DDT schedules semi-officially 
pegged around the 50¢/lb. level, the UN reached over the counter, came 
up with one manufacturer’s low (shade under 36¢/lb.) bid on a-not-to- 
be-sneezed-at order. 

In excess of three million pounds was the amount of DDT called 
for, enough to whet any producer’s appetite. 

One sharp UN condition to get a better price: Delivery is to 
be made in the DDT off-season. 











The Department of Commerce last week jumped the second quar- 
ter export quota of glycerin from 800 thousand to a fantastic 5.8 million 
pounds. Reasons for the 5 million pounds blow-up: Plenty in the U.S., for- 
eign countries need it for producing explosives. 

The entire export quota, however, is just an insignificant (less 
than 3%) puff of the total U. S. production of glycerin, now running above 
210-million pounds a year. 

Other last minute quotas set by OIT: copper sulfate, second quar- 
ter 1952, 18 million pounds; bismuth salts and compounds, 130 thousand 
pounds (metal content) for each of the second and third. 











SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending May 26, 1952 
DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Molasses, Blackstrap, Feed grade, Shellac, leached, bone dry, bgs., 
gal., tanks $.01 $.21 1500 Ib. lots $.01 $.48 
Antimony Oxide, bgs, cl, frt. alld. .035 39 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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STUMPS FOR NAVAL STORES: Top dog productionwise. 


Pan 


No “Market,” Little Demand 


Naval stores* producers are still seeking a daily pricing 





system to replace the outlawed Savannah exchange. 


Wood naval stores now account for over half rosin, tur- 





pentine output, but industry still looks to gum for price. 


Demand for both rosin and turpentine is off. Gum pro- 





ducers have USDA price support, but wood producers have more 


versatile operations. 


There is divided opinion among gum 
turpentine and rosin producers wheth- 
er they are in a dying industry or on 
the threshold of new and larger out- 
lets. That was clearly evident at the 
recent annual meeting of the American 
Turpentine Farmers Association Co- 
operative at Valdosta, Ga. 

There is no disagreement, however, 
upon the sad state of the present 
naval stores market, and of the con- 
fusion caused by the lack of an open 
market for trading. Last week turpen- 
tine farmers were planning to adopt a 
market system of their own to replace 
the traditional Savannah naval stores 
exchange, now virtually inoperative 
since the Government brought anti- 
trust proceedings against it. 

? Rosin, turpentine, terpene alcohols and ter 
pene hydrocarbons produced from species of 
Southern pine by (1) tapping living trees (gum 
naval stores); (2) solvent extracting and steam 
distilling top wood and stump wood (wood naval 
stores); (3) destructively distilling dead and 
stump wood (DD naval stores); (4) collecting 


by-product of sulfate paper processing (sulfate 
naval stores). 
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The Savannah exchange had for 
years been the market on which the 
industry based prices. A stable, na- 
tionally recognized market price is 
necessary in the case of turpentine, 
distributed principally in small con- 
tainers on consignment; and for rosin, 
at least desirable. 

Boomerang Reform: Oddly, the 
Government action closing the ex- 
change was at the behest of the 
turpentine and rosin farmers, who 
complained that prices were not repre- 
sentative of actual market conditions 
and were often “rigged.” The U/S. 
Department of Agriculture has insti- 
tuted a market reporting system giv- 
ing the range of prices obtained by 
both gum and wood processors on 
their sales, but the industry feels that 
this is not a satisfactory price since 
the information is voluntary, and the 
USDA has no way of checking sales. 

Under the newly proposed system, 
fashioned after the UDSA set-up with 












YOUR OKLAHOMA LOCATION 
“WOULD BE CLOSE-BY 


55 BILLION TONS OF” 





aN RECOVERABLE COAL 


Locate your plant in 
a Oklahoma near an 
-.»-2. abundance supply of 
both high and low- 
volatile coal, and within the center 
of the growing Southwest market 
Oklahoma's bituminous coal pro- 
duction during 1951 totalled 2,394,- 
969 tons, and the Bituminous Coal 
Institute estimates recoverable re- 
serves to be over 55 billion tons, 
assuring a large supply. Tests con- 
ducted by the U. $. Bureau of Mines 
have demonstrated that proper 
blends of Oklahoma high and low- 
volatile coals produce high quality 
metallurgical coke, only coals found 
west of the Mississippi River suit- 
able for making coke of this grade. 


Another vital use of this valuable 
natural resource is converting coal 
into gaseous and liquid fuels or into 
valuable chemical compounds 


Investigate Oklahoma’s 
High and Low-Volatile Coal 
Reserve, Before You Select 

Your Location . . . 


Expanding industries today need vital 
natural resources for their future 
growth. In Oklahoma, the potential 
mineral reserves based on reliable esti 
mates are 125 billion tons of gypsum, 
114 billion barrels of petroleum and 
over 11% billion cubic feet of natural 
gas. Other minerals with reserves ex 
ceeding a billion tons include dolomite, 
glass sand, limestone, granite and salt 


Send for the ‘Annual Report of Mines 
and Mining of Oklahoma’, which de- 
scribes in detail Oklahoma coal analy 
ses. This report will be mailed promptly 
by the Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board 





State Capito! Bidg., 
Oklchoma City, Okle 


\ Write-Czor Langston, Director 
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tracers... 


to opportunities inthe 
Chemical Process Industries 


BEPLIES (Box No.): Address to te cfiee meerest yee 
NEW Y W. 42nd St. (86) 


ORK: 380 W. 
a FF N. N. Michtean “Ave. (11) 
8 Post St. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES” 


Ccttein Laboratories, Inc. 


Research Chemists 


e New Product Development 
Synthesis and Research 


Analytical Work 


Chicago 5, Ill 


© Organic 
¢ Non-routine 


732 S. Federal St. 








Complete Laboratory 
Mechanical & Optical Sections 


Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








JAMES P, O’DONNELL 


Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 





Design—F 4 Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 
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safer Sale = ren Ne 


Amines Unit, Complete, —-. by Sreun. Heat & 
Power Co., Inc., 7! 70 Pine St., N 

Autoclaves, tile Ind; 3375 ,' 4% Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y N.Y. 





Calenders, New Rubber Calenders, 6x12”, John- 
son Joints, 7% HP motor, Complete. Eagle Indus- 
tries, | 108 Washington a, god 


Centrifugal, 36”’x40", Bird, ek a Saget 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. N 


Centrifugals, Bird 48"; a. Serene. First Ma- 
chinery, 157 Hudson St., Moke 19 


Dryer, “Link- Belt Roto- Louvre, hap 35. Heat & 
Power Co. Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 


Dryer; P.&S. 76’ L; 
chinery Corp, 157 


Dryer, Rotary, 10’x90’x9/16”. Heat & aor Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5. Hanover 2-4890 


Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 13 shelves 59°78”, “Con- 
gg * pat —_ Consolidated Products, 18 Park 
mh. . 42 BArclay 7-0600. 


ene 2 Bivk 32x90 dble. drum SS accessories, 
complete. Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St. 
NYC. 


13’ wi “SS. belt. a“ Ma- 
‘Hudson St, Bat 








Evaporators; 


Sextuple Ett. 58, 200 ° ‘sq. ft. First 
Machinery Corp., 157 2. 


Hudson St., 


Filters, all sizes and types. Perry Equipment, 
1415 N, 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Filter Press, 24’x24” alumin hambers, 
Consolidated | ah me 18 Perle ee . Y. 38. 


Filter Press, 30” "x30", iron, Sperry, steam heated. 
30 Pani. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 
N. » N.Y., Barclay 7- 0600. 


Filter a aees, all sizes and t types. Process Indus- 
tries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


pulator, Allis Chalmers, Ball, 4’6”x7’, iron 
fine Used 100 hours. Consolidated Products, 18 
Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. BA 7-0600 


Mill, New Rubber Mills, 6x12, 6x14, 6x16”; John- 
son ‘Joints, Comgicte. Eagle Industries, 108° Wash- 
ington St., NYC. 
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Mills, Raymond #5047 high side roller, ea. 
w/two 50 h.p. 3/60/2200 V motors, piping £4). 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Mills, Srayler tube, 5 "22, 5’'x20’, 4'6’x18'6", 
4’x13’, stone lined, pebble charge (4). Consolidate d 
Products, 18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y 


Mixer, 110 ‘gal. stainless Patterson Vacuum, Con- 
solidated Prods., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 

Mixer, 200 gallon B.P. Jacketed, pe, Consoli- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 

Mixer, Lab, BP Vacuum, 71/2 gal. jktd, MD. Com- 
plete. E agle Industries, 108 Washieaten St., NYC. 


Mixer Lab. on Se nee. Vac. 5 gal. Equipment 
Cc le aring Hot St., Bklyn 15 

Mixers, asin. oe 14’x7’'6"x6’, jktd., 600 cu. 
ft. (2). Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 
N.Y. 38, N.Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. First Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Raisin Mixing Plant, Complete. Heat & Power 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., New York 5. HA 2-4890. 


Pulverizer, Raymond High mm. 5 * «8 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N. Y. Peds 


Tablet Press, Stokes R, plogty a Consoli- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Tank. New 20,000 Gal. Cap. 5/16 Steel 6 avail- 
able. L. M. ._ Stanhope, Rosemont, Pa. 


Tank, 12, 000 gal. Rubber lined steel Goodrich 
Tr riflex, 20 p.s.i. with 2 manholes. This unit brand 
new & has never been installed. Immediate de 
livery. Pri $4,800.06 F.O.B. Akron, Ohio 
Helene Curtis Ind., 4401 W. North, Chicago 

Tank, —y ee pow nee gal. die en oe 
tor, Moc 00 vn ket d closed 

A top hi ut open y Sa Sanne eaiar 
outlet in elle r and Reeves var 


dr ive swith 10 HP ‘Mo tor 


irl ane 
unit bran 1 new 
5 ae 

go, Ill. 


Tanks, S/S, from 30 to 5700 Gal. Perry atid 
ment Corp.» 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa 


Tonks, s, SS, trom -180-10000 gal, jktd, storage, 
agtd Eagle Industries, 108 W. ashington St, N C. 
Tanks 6500 gol. capacity, steel storage, recov- 
ered from dismantled tank cars, coiled & non- 
coiled. Marshall Railwa Equipment Corp., 50 
Church St., N.Y. 7, ¥, 


Tanks, S.S. Sai & Mixing, all + saat 
Process Industries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12. 


Tanks—Glass lined steel gy 3, 000 gal. cap. 
Complete fittings, outlet valve, ur » agitat 


Briggs & Turivas, 141 W. Secduen. Caanen 4. it 


maak $3. Bubble ain 72’x29'8", 21 a, Heat 
& Power C Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5 


Reconditioned Microscopes 


B&L—Spencer—Leitz—Zeiss 
All Types & Models 
Guaranteed — Reasonable 


Monroe Microscope Service 
P.O. Box 656 Rochester 2, N.Y. 
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Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment fer Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves Kettles 
Centrifuges Mixers 
Dryers Presses 
Filters Pulverisers 
Tanks 
Interested in ss plente—cither now speteting 
or idle. Give ful writing 
w 3117 Ch Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








Chlorination Facilities Wanted—Rent, lease or 
buy. Need 500 to 100 gal. chlorinator ready to 
produce organic intermediates. Will also consider 
manufacturing contract. W-4312, Chemical Week. 








——= Wanted ———= 


WANTED To “Expedite Production 


PROCESS MACHINERY INCLUDING: 


Vacuum Dryers Columns 


Heavy Duty Mixers Pulverizers 
Packaging and Wrap 
ping Equipment 


Reaction Kettles 


Rotary Filters 


S/S and non-corrosive 


Filter Presses Storage Tankage 


Will consider set up plant now 
operating or shut down. When 
offering give full particulars. 


P. O. Box 1351 


Church Street Sta. 
New York 8, N. Y. 











Machinery, Chemical and Process. 
from single item to pee plant. 
Products, 18 Park, . 38. 


Everything 
Consolidated 


DEALERS i in use surplus 


onsolidated Products Co., 


Oldest and Largest Dealers 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 D Ave., N k 2, N. J. 











Your FIRST Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MACHINERY ss 


157 Hudson St., N. ¥. 13 
Phone WORTH 4-5900 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used chemieal 
equipment in the United States. 


66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 


— & Raw ‘Materials: 
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Chemical Service Corporation 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Olls 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y 
HAnover 2-6970 











For Sale. 
COMPLETE SPECTROCH EMICAL 
LABORATOR 


Includes 2-meter pos secrorap (film), pro- 

jection densitometer, arc nd absorption 
source units, developing oauloment, plotting table, 
ete. Top condition. Available for Inspection. 


FS 4205 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


ee Information 


Patent _Wiles European and U.S. Including appli- 
catic and examiner remarks for rejected and 
ac sete d Gruskin applications, 

_ aes erature- . S. to date. European mostly 

5 ». Translations not generally available 
™ " Many pharmaceutical products suggested. 

Copies for sale 


M4321 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
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MARKETS . 


some additional features, dealers 
would report all sales to consumers, 
which would be the basis of a daily 
report on weighted average figures. 
The report would be compiled and 
published for information only. The 
information and reports of sales by 
dealers would be supplied to a certi- 
fied public accountant, who would be 
sworn to secrecy and bonded, thereby 
relieving dealers of the fear that their 
sales would be listed for competitors. 

The American Turpentine Farmers 
Association Cooperative is also con- 
sidering the possibility of spot and 
futures markets. 

Half the Picture: But establishing 
again a price line is only one of the 
problems facing gum producers; build- 
ing up the number of consumers is 
just as vital. Here they are competing 
with wood naval stores producers for 
business, and along with wood proc- 
essors, are confronted with a current 
lack of demand. 

Actually wood producers have now 
achieved number one position in out 
put of naval and for the 
industry to look to gum for a market 
price is a tail-wagging-the-dog situa- 
tion. But traditionally gum producers 
have set the price, and traditions in 
trading are hard to toss aside. 

Gum products, being classified as 
agricultural products, are protected by 
Government price supports, level this 
year being 90% of parity. The current 
price of gum rosin is about $7.50 per 
ewt. while that of wood rosin, about 
$7.00. Gum rosin is supported at about 
$7.48, with incidental costs for such 
as insurance running about 20¢, so 
when the market price falls below 
$7.28, it’s cheaper for a farmer to put 
his material under Government loan 
than to sell it. Hence wood rosin is 
actually setting the price today. A sim 
ilar situation holds for turpentine. 

The principal reason gum products 
can sell at all wood naval 
stores when considerable 
price differential is again tradition. 
Gum naval stores have been around 
a lot longer than wood materials, and 
various consumers 


stores, 


against 


there is a 


some of them re- 
membering back to the days when the 
wood products often were of a poorer 
quality than gum—are convinced that 
they are inherently better for their 
purposes. Wood producers disagree. 

Slumping Market: Basic to the mar- 
keting woes of both factions of the 
industry is the falling off in major 
rosin-consumption markets — paper, 
soap, and paint and varnish—and in 
the demand for turpentine as a paint 
thinner. And with domestic demand 
off, producers cannot turn to foreign 

who normally take half 
production, because that 


consumers, 


of US. 


May 31, 1952 « Chemical Week 
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market has been ruined, at least tem- 
porarily, by the effects of the war. 

Normally over 400,000 barrels of 
rosin should go into paper and paper 
size, but with paper and paper board 
running considerably below full ca- 
pacity, there doesn’t appear too much 
likelihood of a big pickup soon. 

The drop in soap demand seems to 
be more permanent. It too used to be 
a 400,000-barrel-per-year outlet, but 
the low price of fats coupled with 
the rise of synthetic detergents has 
shaved it to under 100,000 in 1950-51 
and less than 60,000 in 1951-52. 

Use of rosin in paints and varnishes, 
including ester gum and _ synthetic 
resins, is off what it used to be be- 
fore the war. Here, new resins have 
in part displaced rosin; and the ab- 
sence of large quantities of China- 
wood oil—necessary in many formula- 
tions—at a low price has cut use. 

Turpentine, most of which is sold 
over-the-counter as a paint thinner, 
has been to some extent priced out 
of the market for a time. In the dizzy 
days of wartime demand, it rose as 
high as $1.25 a gallon, and substitute 
thinners moved in. Oldtimers say this 
always happens when turpentine gets 
above 50 cents, and have no fear. 
It has been dropping down into that 
range, and will come back again. 

No Support, But . . .: Wood naval 
stores producers, though they don’t 
have a guaranteed floor on price, are 
in a lot better spot than gum pro- 
ducers. Not only are they a lot big- 
ger, by and large, but they have more 
versatile operations. Of perhaps eight 
producers in the field, three have 
about 90% of the productive capac- 
ity. An estimate of what part of that 
chunk can be attributed to each runs 
something like this: Hercules Powder, 
10%; Newport Industries, 30%; and 
Crosby Chemicals, 20%. 

Hercules is one good example of 
what can be done with the materials 
derived from old pine stumps. In ad- 
dition to turpentine and rosin them- 
selves, it has a large number of prod- 
ucts derived from rosin and turpen- 
tine, perhaps the most glamorous being 
the insecticide toxaphene. The price 
for the basic products can dip well 
below what would be a_ profitable 
margin for a gum producer before 
the company will be squeezed, for if 
it isn’t making money in one market, 
it will make and sell more of other, 
upgraded _ products. 

Gum producers apparently feel that 
their future lies in the same direction. 
For at their recent convention, those 
who could find anything to be cheer- 
ful about, were hopeful that research 
would uncover new products and new 
outlets for their products. 








A PRACTICAL 
SOLUTION TO THE 


TECHNICAL MANPOWER 
SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


Are you interested in the possibility 
of getting some of your testing and 
trouble shooting work done with- 
out hiring another man? 

Our solution is very direct. No 
doubt many of your trained engi- 
neers and chemists are tied down by 
routine but essential testing tasks. 
You can release these men for more 
demanding, more responsible duties 
(promotions which they would ap- 
preciate!) by entrusting our labo- 
ratories with your routine testing 
schedules. 

Why is this possible? Because 
Testing is our Business. Your tests 
will be handled by men who live, 
breathe, and think testing. They 
will receive the care and attention 
that only a specialized laboratory 
can give them. That means speed, 
accuracy, and real economy. 

We would like to get together 
and discuss your manpower prob- 
lems and possibly point the way 
to a solution. 


Write for booklet describing our services. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


1610 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON « PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 

MEMPHIS « DENVER « DALLAS 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laberetones 
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Chemicals 

Alkyl Phosphites 

ll-p. brochure giving research data on 
dialkyl hydrogen phosphites and trialkyl 
phosphites in regard to their physical and 
chemical properties, typical reactions, 
uses, and potential applications as addi- 
tives, stabilizers or plasticizers. Selected 
bibliographies are included. Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., 401 East Main 

Richmond, Va. 


Saran Rubber 


8-p. bulletin on saran rubber, a corro- 
sion-resistant material used for tank lin- 
ings and other applications, contains tab- 
ular data on the material’s physical 
properties and resistance to various chem- 
icals and solvents, as well as illustrations 
of current uses. Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 


Equipment 
Motors 


35-p. booklet comprising over 100 case 
histories of industrial applications of 
“Lifeline” motors in the fields of chem- 
icals, textiles, petroleum, lumber, metal- 
working, paper, food, mining, and ma- 
chine and production tools. For each case 
history the booklet states the particular 


application problem involved, the motor 
choice for the job, and the results. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Box 2099, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Heat Dryer 


24-p. booklet on “multi-louvre” dryers, 
contains information on the dryer’s de- 
sign and construction features, basic op- 
erating principles, dimensions and uses 
in the chemical, food and fertilizer indus- 
tries. Typical layouts and a_ two-page 
psychrometric chart are included. Link- 
Belt Co., 307 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Scale Catalog 

28-p. condensed scale catalog covering 
the firm’s line of standard scales, carries 
complete specifications, spot illustrations 
and necessary information on each scale. 
Organized according to types of weight 
indication, the catalog reviews dial scales, 
balance indicators, counting, predeter- 
mined weighing, counter and hopper 
scales, and many others. Howe Scale Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Dust Filters 

4-p. bulletin describing the firm’s unit- 
type filters as a means for providing 
“source” control of plant dust, and thus 
for best controlling dust from individual 


scattered sources. The bulletin notes 
main features, applications, specifications 
and advantages. Dracco Corp., Harvard 
Ave. and East 116 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Packaging Guide 

20-p. bulletin covers major steps in- 
volved in acquiring maximum. service 
from the use of multiwall paper shipping 
sacks. Factors discussed: storing, filling 
and closing bags, palletizing bags, han- 
dling of filled bags, etc. Bemis Bro. Bag 

o., 408 U. Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Constant Temperature Equipment 


112-p. catalog describing and illustrating 
the company’s complete line of test and 
measuring equipment for laboratory and 
production use. Included here are water 
baths, sterilizers, ovens, bacteriological 
incubators, electric furnaces, etc. The 
Electric Hotpack Co., Inc., Cottman Ave. 
at Melrose St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


General 
Radioactive Measurements 


1-p. bulletin alphabetically listing stand- 
ardized definitions of 58 of the most 
commonly used words in the radioactive 
measurement field. Radiation Counter 
Labs., Inc., Nucleonic Park, 5122 West 
Grove St., Skokie, I. 
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REICHHOLD 


LOOKING FOR PHENOL, 
GLYCERINE, MALEIC ANHYDRIDE, 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, 

SODIUM SULFATE, 

SODIUM SULFITE, 


CALL ON RCI 
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CHEMICAL 


@ Reichhold has become a major producer of the basic 
chemicals listed above primarily to supply its own world- 
wide manufacturing organization. The uniformity and quality 
of these chemicals are assured by the very latest production 
equipment and quality control systems. Because of the tre- 
mendous capacity of these RC} plants, Reichhold is frequently 
able to share its output with other industries. If you need phe- 
nol, glycerine, maleic anhydride, phthalic anhydride, sodium 
sulfate or sodium sulfite, call on Reichhold for current avail- 
abilities . . . write, wire or phone the Chemical Department. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


Creative Chemistry...Your Partner in Progress 


Plants: Detroit, Mich. - Brooklyn, WY. - Elizabeth, W.J. - South San Francisce and Azusa, Calif. - Tuscaloass, Alabama - Seattle, Wash. - Chicage, Winsis 
Charlotte, 1. C. - Liverpoal, England - Paris, France - Sydney, Australi - Hamburg, Germany - Maples, italy - East London, South Africa - Barcelona, Spain 
Wernderf, Austria - Busnes Aires, Argentina - Sao Paulo, Brazil - Sassenbeim and Apeldoorn, Holland - Toronto, Port Mendy, ond Montreal, Canada 




















from CARBIDE an CARB 
expanded production facilities 


Ethanolamines are available now in greatly increased quantities—a result of added facilities 
for production of Ethylene Oxide. 

Mono-, di-, and triethanolamines have been produced by Carsipe and Carson since the 
1930°s. CaRBIDE’s long experience in production of these basic materials assures you of high, 
uniform quality. 

Use ethanolamines for acid gas absorption, for solubilizing 2.4-D, and for making synthetic 
detergents, soluble metal-cutting oils, corrosion inhibitors. 


and other amine derivatives. 


Drum stocks of ethanolamines can be delivered promptly 
from warehouses in principal industrial areas. Compart- CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 
ment and full tank car lots can be shipped promptly to | __ Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street (ES New York 17, WY 
meet your needs. 


PAE 
For complete information, phone or write our 


nearest ofjice. 


a AANA EES SLT 








